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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head OU/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Aibany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Xansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow:nan & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B, G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


V cis is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Society . ; , P ‘ 
Seen on the Stage . ° : 


Social Topics—Culpable Parentage . ‘ , : 





Haphazard Jottings ; , ; F ‘ ; tee 
The Story of a Silk Petticoat—fiction . . . 36 
What She Wears ‘ ; : - - 
Glimpses ; : ° ' > : ; - 40 
My Lady’s Favorite—verse_. : : ; - 4 
Hortense—verse 46 
Seen inthe Shops . . : ° » ge 
What They Read . i ; . 48 
Onthe Book Counter. ; : . 48 
In Sight . ‘ : ; . . ; . 48 
Professor Phineas Marlingstone—fiction . : ‘ 
As Seen by Him ‘ ’ ‘ , : ;  , 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes _. . ; ow 
Descriptions of Fashions . . , . 
For the Suffering Soldiers ; . ‘ . ve 
Answers to Correspondents . oe 
PERSONAL SERVICES ROBES AND GOWNS 
SOCESTY WOMAE ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in thevery lat- 
est models. Shopping orders of all kinds also taken. 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs. ELRANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 





“SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

tasteandexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken, Interior decorating a specialty. References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


M.. <nciiiiitetinmeroncs 
@ DBSIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


nM * Ae i a ee 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





EAN BURGER 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 


47 West 45th Street 


P A U } § I N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
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R A M E 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING— EVENING 
AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 

48 West 37th Street, New York 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WURK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO. 


MAKERS OF MEN ’SCLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





JAN T ZEN 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS Aw D SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRSSPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New Y ork 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS | 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS POR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HAT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 







DIED 


Roosevelt.—Saddenly, on Fri., 15 July, 
James A. Roosevelt, in the 74th year of his 
age. 

Shattuck.—At Lenox, Mass., Wed., 13 
July, E'szabeth Caroline Shattuck, wife of 
the late William B. Shattuck and daughter 
of the late Albert G. and Lucy Richardson. 


INTIMATIONS 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden will spend the season at 
Lenox as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Douglas Sloane. 

Cameron.—Sir Roderick Cameron has 
taken Miss Grace Mitchell’s camp on Spit- 
fire Lake, in the Adirondacks, for the sea- 
son. 

Mackay.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay have gone tothe Adirondacks, where 
they will spend several weeks, 

Park.—Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park 
have left their country place near White 
Plains and gone to their camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Smith — Mr, and Mrs. L. Bayard Smith 
will spend the season in the Adirondacks. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The Ladies’ Club was 
opened for the season on July 15th with the 
first of the weekly Friday afternoon recep 
tions, The guests were received by Mrs. J. 
Madison Taylor, Mrs. C. Morton Smith, 
Mrs. Fiank Ellis, Mrs. De Grasse Fox, Mrs. 
Albert Clifford Barney, Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mrs, Herbert 
Parsons, Miss Cary, Miss Guinee, Mrs. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. 
Daniel T. Worden Mrs. Bleeker Banks, Mrs. 
W. W. Seely, Mrs. Henry Drayton, Mrs. 
Edward Coles, and Mrs. Henry Cadwalader 
Chapman. 

The opening dinner dance of the Kebo 
Valley Club was held on Sat. evening. 

Among those giving dinners were Mr. W. 
R. White, Mr. W. E. D. Stokes, Mr, Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Mr, Frank Ellis, Mr. 
Waldron Bates and Mr. A. Howard Hinkle. 

The recent arrivals at Bar Harbor include 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend, who have taken 
Elsinore, the cottage of Mr. Hugh McMillin, 
Mrs, Daniel Worden, Miss Florence Worden, 
Mr. Herbert Leeds, Mr. Johnston Living- 
ston, with whom Count and Countess Lan- 
gier-Villars will spend the summer, Mrs. 
McCosh, ex-Senator and Mrs. John B. 
Henderson, Mrs. H D. Gilson, Mr. and 
Mrs, Morgan G, Barnwell, who have taken 
the Morris cottage, Mrs. James G. Blaine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Bridgham. 

Narragansett Pier.—The cottages at 
Narragansett are nearly all rented and follow- 
ing is a list of their occupants: Mr. H. B. 
Kane; Homeleigh, Mrs. Schermerhorn ; 
Sansea, Mrs. Witherbee; Kirklea, Mr. B. 
J. King ; Latasa, the Misses Bouvier; Sun- 
nymede, Mr. W. E. Shepherd; Elberon, 
Mrs. C, C. Goffe ; Holran Cottage, Mr. F. 
S. Matthews; Castle Comfort, Mrs. J. K. 
Connelly ; Sans Souci, Mr. W H. Lane; 
Gladstone Lodge, Mr. W. H. Falconer; 
Breezecote, Mr. C. H. Pope; Indian Rock, 
Mrs. M. A. Wilmot ; Suwannee Villa, Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer; Lion’s Head, Mr. George 
W. M. Sturgis; Dunmere, Mr. R. G. Dun; 
Rockledge, Mr. J. F. A. Clark ; Hecker 
Cottage, Mrs. A. W. Hecker; Morningside, 
Mrs. W. H. Osgood; Idlewild, Mr. E. L. 
Coster; Willow Cottage, Miss Katherine 
Manice; Shinglenook, Professor Brander 
Mathews; Ridge Lawn, Mr. W. P. Ward; 
Summerstay, Mr. H. De Coppet; Taylor 
Cottage, Mrs. W. S. Chapin ; Cottage No. 
L., Quidnesset Grounds, Mrs, C. Noble 
Earle ; Metatoxet Cottage, Mr. George F. 

Seward; Moulton Cottage, Mrs. M. Wing ; 
Ilverthorpe, Mr. Archibald C, Gunter; Over 
Yonder, Mr. W. C. Hall; Wolf Cottage, 
Mr. Charles Duggin ; Sherry Cottage D, Mr. 
George C. Jenkins ; Sherry Cottage E, Mr. 
J. B. Haggin; Sherry Cottage F, Mr. F. 
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W. Shileto ; Breezes, Mr. M. Ivins; Hope- 

well, Mr. C. H. Hitchcock ; Emmet Cot- 
tage, Mr. Frank B. Martin; Kinney Cot- 
tage, Mr. F, S. Kinney; What Cheer, Mrs: 
George Place; Bonnie Bourne Park, the 
Rev. W. D. Buchanan; Wigwam, Mr. 
Edward Frith; Rockhurst, Mr. John H. 
Watson; Overcliffe, Mr. H. L. Griggs, 
Fairlawn. 

Newport.—The first dance of the season 
was given at the Newport Casino last week. 
Among those present were Judge and Mrs, 

_C. Gray, Messrs. J. Kirk Brice, Henry 
F. Eldridge, T. Sanford Beattie, Van Rens- 
selaer King, Mrs. E. T. Gerry, Miss Win- 
throp, Mrs. W. L. Kane. Miss Kane, Messrs. 
C. Hatch, Willing Spencer, H. Whitehouse, 
R. L. Gerry, W. R. Vanderbilt, Jr., Potter 
Palmer, rs Mrs. J, J. Wysong, Mrs. J. F. 
Stone, the Misses Stone, Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop, Messrs. H. Roger Winthrop, H. 
p. Rogers, Jr., W. Stackpole, J. S. Roger 
and Dr. and Mrs, Russell Bellamy, Miss 
Oelrichs, Miss Grant, Miss Clapp, Mauss 
Gerry, Miss Rogers, Mrs J. F. Pierson, 
Mrs. C, M. Oelrichs, Mrs. N. D. Ciapp, 
Mrs. Oecelrichs, Miss Brooks, Mr. A. C. 
Dulles, Jr., Muss Gray, the Misses Hunter, 

A dinner was given list week by Mrs, 
Devereux Clapp. Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
Aithur T, Kemp, the Misses Stone, Miss 
Julia Dent Grant, Miss Edith Devereux 
Clapp, Messrs. Paul d’Hauteville, H. Roger 
Winthrop, Lispenard Stewart, Potter Palmer, 
Jr., and Honore Palmer. 

Dinners were also given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Payne Whitney, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Merinville, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs, T. M. Davis, Mrs Benjamin Shaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Oli- 
ver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass 
Canfield, Mrs, C. Nichols Beach. 

Dances are given at the Ocean House 
every Saturday—Mrs. A. L, Barber and 
Miss Barber of Ardsley-on-the. Hudson, 
Mrs, A. B. Purdy and family of New York, 
Mrs. George Marshail and her mother and 
Mrs. J. L. Wygatt of New York are stopping 
at the Ocean House, 

Mrs. C. Nicholas Beach gave her first at 
home yesterday afternoon ; she was assisted in 
receiving by her daughter, Mrs. Charles L 
F, Robinson. 

Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn and Miss 
Schermerhorn will be at home on Mon- 
days. 

‘Mrs. Astor will receive on Thursdays at 
her villa, Beechwood. 

The recent arrivals at Newport are Baron 
and Baroness Selliére, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden 
Mills, Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. A. H. 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven, Mr. 
Goold Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sor- 
chan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, Mrs 
W. Earl Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis H. 
Hunnewell, Jr., Mrs. J. Amory Codman, 
Miss Codman, Mr. E. R. Morse, Miss Morse, 
Mr. H. Casimir de Rham, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
De Forrest Danielson, Miss Parrish, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. Ellis Hoffman, 
Mr. Alonzo Potter, Mrs, C. H. Baldwin, 
Mr. Robert Cornell Sands, Miss Bancroft, 
Dr. and Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., Mr. _ 
G. Heckscher, Mr. Egerton L, Winthrop, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vande: bilt, Jr., 
Mrs. Weir Mitchell, Mrs. Charles F, Chick- 
ering, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Nott Potter, 
who are the guests of Mr, and Mrs, Edward 
T. Potter; Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, 
guests of Prof. Alexander Agassiz; Miss 
Emily Redmond and Miss Bessie Bradhurst, 
who is the gaest of Mrs. William F. Burden 
at Beach Bound. 

Tuxedo.—Among those who are passing 
the summer at Tuxedo are Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick de Peyster Foster, Mr. and Mis. 
David B. Ogden, Dr. T. Addis Emmet, 
Mrs. Robert Emmett, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler 
N. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Mac- 
kay, Mr. Charles H. Hyde, General and 
Samuel Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., Mr, and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. 
Mrs. Westmoreland Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown Lord, Mr. and Mis. George 
Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Addi- 

son Cammack, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Tuck 
French, Mr and Mrs. William R. Garrison, 
Miss Eloise Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Halsey, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Lewis, Mr. 





and Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Seton, Jr., Mr, and Mrs. John Green- 
ough, Mr. and Mrs. Walker Breese Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs, Richard Delafield, Mr. James 
Brown Potter, Miss Potter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Vogel, Mis. James Kent, Mr. E, 
C. Kent, Mr. and Mrs. William Kent, Dr. 
and Mrs. Rushmore, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
C. Pell, Mrs. Charles Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Tuckermann, Mr. and Mrs. Amory S. 
Carhait, Mr. and Mrs. George Rutledge 
Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Poor, Mr. 
and Mrs, David H. Houghtaling, Mr. and 
Mrs. Flamen B. Candler, Mr. Thomas 
Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. William Dinsmore, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. August Heckscher, Mr. 
and Mrs, Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and 





suspected there. Siboney burned. Four 
army surgeons of the St. Paul are with us, 
there being no other provisions for them. 
We are feed:ng refugees at Siboney, many 
thousands at Furmizai, by rail ; Elwell, feed- 
ing 5,000 at Caney by army wagons and 
20,000 by pack mules, fifteen miles travel. 
Commander McCalla on the Marblehead 
called yesterday for 100,000 rations, food, 
medicine and clothing for the refugees in the 
woods and country surrounding Guantanamo, 
Nothing known of boats or aid of any kind 
from any other source. State of Texas has 
fed ail the wounded at the front, and is help- 
ing them home. Members of the Nation2] 
Red Cross in perfect health; thoroughly or- 
ganized. *¢ Clara Barton.”’ 


MR, ALBERT BRUNING 


Mis. Robert McM. Gillespie, Mr. James A. 
Garland and Mr. and Mrs, W. Pierson 
Hamilton. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 13 July, Mr. 
Robert Bohlen, Mr. Henry H. Cook, Hon. 
and Mrs. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. H. Griffin and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., and family, Mr. J. Law- 
rence McKeever, Mr. Moncure Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Shillito, Mr, and Mrs. 
James Speyer, Mr. Alexander T. Stewart, 
Mr. P. C. Stewart, Judge and Mrs. Truax, 
Mr. and Mrs. George G. Williams, Mr. H. 
B. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Wood, 
Miss Wood, Mrs. W. A. Wood. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


The following dispatch was sent last week 
from Clara Barton. ‘The dispatch was dated 
Playa del Este, 16 July, and read as follows : 


Came from the 
Fever is 


** Santiago surrendered. 
front yesterday in pouring rain. 





The subscriptions to the Red Cross fund 
now amount to $115,099.74. Those re- 
ceived yesterday included the following : 


First Pennsylvania Red Cross Auxiliary... $1,000 
Auxiliary No, 34, Canandaigua, N.Y.... . 300 
Auxiliary No. 28, Port Stanwix, Rome, N. Y. 100 
Miss Sarah F. Randolph, Treasurer Morris- 

town Auxiliary No. 14, cose pecses 100 
James J. Higginson, 16 E. 41st St..... 100 
M.D. Howell & Co,72 Grand St ........ 250 
Mrs James A. Hearn, 46 E. 61st St ..... 100 
Elliott Zborowski....... bes sdhede Ico 
Princeton Red Cross Auxiliary 120 


GOLF 


Morris County.—A team match was 
played Saturday on the Morris County links 
between the home team and that of the Oak- 
land Golf Club, and was won by the Morris 
County team. H. P. Toler, in his match 
with W. J. Travis, established a new com- 
petitive record for the course. Their cards 
were as follows : 


Travis +. eve we es € ST 3 ree 
Peo. 023.8690 56° 5¢ oe 
Travis... ... 4657744 5 5 S$—e0—8 
Tder.....>5 €58753 45S eB 


The summary of the match was : 


Mortis County Oakland 

es FP, TR cade ces ° W. 3, Fae iiiewcies ° 
SS in SC in«bs oxo 4+ H. M. Harriman..... © 
WD. Vanderpool... 7 H L. Riker........ © 
W.R. Thurston. 4 BK ee 
C. FP. Wateen... ... 3 SS eee 
W.L, Thompson.... 4 H. M. Popham. ° 

ONS. cesses os OS een) chvensonan ° 


Otsego.—The Otsego Cup, played for 
last week on the links of the Otsego Golf 
Club, near Cooperstown, was won by S. D. 
Bowles, Otsego, who defeated J, F. Leech, 
Washington, by 10 up, 9 to play. The 
Consolation Cup was won by Arthur Cop- 
pell, who beat T. R. Pell by 3 up, 2 to play. 
The handicap was won by L, Pell Clarke, 
with a score of 99>— 13—77. 


Sis tendency of the vaudeville stage to 
include in their programme little 
plays acted by properly trained per- 

formers grows apace and this week finds com- 

petent companies of two and more at several 
of the places dedicated to variety form of en- 
tertainment ; a case in point is that of Mrs. 

Charles Peters, who is the leading lady at 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace in a farce, The 

Widow Fial erty. 


At Keith’s Union Square Theatre also 
there are farces in progress—one known as 
An Awful Fix which engages James Horne 
and his company, and another, Managerial 
Troubles, in which Idalene Colton and Nick 
Long appear. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre 
an opera company is giving The Bohemian 
Girl, There also a comedetta is presented, 
Dropping a Hint, which is proving as popular 
as when given elsewhere. The Origin of 
the Cake Walk as rendered by Ernest Hogan 
and his company at the Casino Roof Garden 
continues to prove one of the most popular 
features of the season’s entertainment. 


The permanent orchestra of the Madison 
Square Roof Garden is having an exceptionally 
good season, 


The Terrace Garden Concerts, under 
leadership of Nahan Franko, have commended 
themselves to the patrons of this little Ger- 
man place of resort. 


Wang is having its final representations 
during this week down at Manhattan Beach ; 
25 July is date set down for the production 
of The Beggar Student. August is to be 
given up to the Bostonians who are to give 
Rob Roy, a fine rollicking opera for a sea- 
side resort. 


Director Victor Herbert has arranged for 
distinctive programmes for each day of the 
week to be distributed as follows: Monday, 
popular selections ; ‘Tuesday, solos to predom- 
inate; Wednesday, Wagner; Thursday, 
selections from operas generally; Friday, 
severely classical programme. 


An observing newspaper writer has noted 
the fact that half of the vaudeville houses are 
now open from midday on, the entertainment 
offered being concerts. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—V ariety. 

Casino Roof Garden—8 00, Vaudeville. 

Pastor's - Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Madison Square R oof Garden—Concerts. 

American Theatre Roof Garden — Vaudeville. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Manhattan Beach—-Concerts, Pain's Battle of 
Manilla at 8, and Wang at 9. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 


respondence, 


York, and not personally. 
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—CADii y KENNETH GRAHAME contrib- 

138 5 N utes a “Golden Age” story called 
“ A Saga of the Seas,” illustrated by 
Walter Appleton Clark. 


A POLITICAL STORY called 
“The Amalgamated Bill” (a novel 
plot), by Charles Warren, illustrated 
by Clifford Carleton. 


A NEWSPAPER STORY, with 
a ghost in it, called ‘ Gormley’s 
Scoop,” by E. A. Walcott, illustrated 
by Peter Newell. 


RED ROCK, Thomas Nelson 
Page’s chronicle of Reconstruction, 
illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, 


continues. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S 
paper on “ Paul Jones in the Revo- 
lution” tells of the famous fight of 
the Bonhomme Richard and the 
Serapis. Illustrated fully. 


SENATOR LODGE’S “Story of 
the Revolution” with numerous illus- 
trations by Pyle, Yohn, de Thulstrup, 
Potthast, and Ditzler, continues. 





WITH PRIZE COVER IN GOLD AND 7 COLORS BY 
ALBERT HERTER. 


( The August issue, published Fuly 23d. ) 


8 PAGES IN COLOR 
E.S. MARTIN’S poem of the sea 
* is accompanied by 8 full-page designs 
in colors by Henry McCarter, printed 
by an unusual method. 
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THE WAR 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now shows what was really going on 
while the army waited at Tampa. 
Illustrated by photographs by Elmen- 
dorf. Mr. Davis also describes “The 
Landing of the Army” on Cuban 
soil in his characteristic vivid manner. 


JOHN R. SPEARS narrates the 
chase of Cervera and the storming of 
San Juan as only an Annapolis grad- 
uate and trained writer could. Mr. 
Spears was one of the few witnesses of 
the latter event, and took his despatch 
boat under fire to get a good view. 


EPISODES OF THE WAR.— 
“« First Engagement on Cuban Soil,” 
by J. F. J. Archibald (who was 
wounded in the engagement). Illus- 
trated by the author and- by Elmen- 
dorf’s photographs—“ The Affair of 
the Winslow ” is vividly described 
by John R. Spears. 






PRICE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 
A YEAR, FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
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GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


= | HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 





A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 


Proud of. 
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Now used in many of the best 


- Ware Club Cocktails?! 


fe ‘*A MODERN ECSTACY” 
sia is a Shakespearian definition 
‘ * Cocktail.” 
makes gods, and meaner crea- 


8.” 
Whatever good livers are 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36:h Sts) 
Correct GARMENTS FoR ALL Functions. 


**Kings it 





hotels, clubs and hemes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«K,. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


COTTAGES AND INN 


NOW OPEN 


FINEST BEACH AND BATH- 
ING NEAR NEW YORK, 


Forty-five minutes from New York. Expresstrains 


and unexcelled Railroad service. 
modations for Bicyclists. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR SEAS 


Excellent Accom- | 


ON GUESTS, 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 
No. 23 A, Long Beach. 


A. E,D 


ICK, Proprietor. 












39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


— 


GF AEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propet 


Hartford, Conn. 


found, wherever convivial- 
ity exists, even to the most 
remote corners of the earth, 
the ‘‘CLUB COCKTAIL” 
reigns supreme as a f.sh- 
ionable drink. 

The *“CLUBCOCK- 
TAILS” never vary ; they 
are always the same. The 
secret of their perfect blend 
is that they are kept six 
months before being drawn 
off and bottled. 

** Cocktails” 


that are 
served over the bar do not 
contain these indispensa- 
ble qualities, 

Seven Varieties: Man- 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, § 
Holland Gin, York, Toms 
Gin, Whisky. 


For sale by all first-class 
ealers. 





London. 
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For Waist or Skirt,‘ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. 
cf costumes, yet inexpensive. .. - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Dress Foundations 


———— 





Demanded for finest 








The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 











The newest condiment, unique origi 
Nutritious and delicious, Made of queen ol 
rare herbs, spices and an appetizing s2 















Resembles the best quality Lining 
; Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
. Tel . T skirts and Dress Foundations, 
LELAND 3» OCEA N HOUSE Made in all fashionable shades 
OPENS 25 JUNE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 


WARREN LELAND, JR., Manager NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave. | 
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OLD STYLES IN MODERN GUISE 





He Schenck theory of sex determination, while 
I thus far tentative rather than authoritative, is 
serving the useful purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the truth that intelligent forethought and delib- 
erate calculation are much needed and at present little 
heeded attributes of parentage. At this season of the 
year when migration is the habit of large numbers of 
the human family, there passes in review for him who 
has eyes to see a wide variety of classes and condi- 
tions of people and a more accurate idea of the 
present status of the race in many particulars can be 
gained than in the winter when it is less in evidence 
in public. From the cottage colonies of the exclu- 
sive sets to the frequenters of the excursion beach 
resorts is a far cry socially, but the most rigid artificial 
distinctions cannot obliterate the essential kinship of 
all classes as regards certain phases of defective devel- 
opment. 


The possession of leisure and the opportunity to 
study and travel are among the delightful and civiliz- 
ing possibilities for the possessors of wealth and it is tc 
this class that one would be justified in looking for 
at least approximate perfection. The sad reality is, 
however, that in any assemblage of what is known as 
the better classes in the open air especially, say at a 
féte or a Shakespearean play in the woods, the lack not 
only of physical beauty but of personal distinction 
are invariably the most striking characteristics of the 
gathering. One looks about almost in vain for the 
patrician type although money and leisure have been 
in possession of many families here for more than the 
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three generations required “for gentleman making. 
Facially and so far as carriage are concerned the 
maids and men who serve are in many instances every 
whit as attractive as the served, fine feathers emphati- 
cally not making fine birds to those who observe with 
intelligence. Even in manner the absence of distinction 
is remarkably the rule. There is in plenty affectation, 
a fussy carrying out of the etiquette of the moment, 
or rudeness that is intended for hauteur ; but of good 
breeding, that compound of all around courtesy and 
self reverence, there is very little to be observed. 


The prime causes for the defects noted as well as 
others more fundamental in type are parental ignor- 
ance and parental indifference and it is discreditable 
that this should be the case in a day like the present 
when knowledge can be had for the seeking. Dogs 
and horses and poultry are deliberately bred, the child 
of humanity is begotten haphazard and he carries 
about with him all his life in his ugly face—for most 
human beings are monumentally plain—and in his 
defective organism, in his infirmity of will and his 
usual desire for the vicious sides of life, the evidences 
of the happy-go-lucky manner of his begetting. In- 
stead of spare the rod and spoil the child the parental 
motto should be, study the requirements of the child 
nature from its earliest inception and bestow upon it 
the heritage of physical, mental and moral health and 
beauty and spare it the fate of being a defective or of 
attaining development through the anguish of battle 
with such terrible handicaps as physical weakness or 
mental or moral infirmity. 
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WHERE THE BROOK AND RIVER MEET 
(For ‘* Description of Fashions ’’ see text ) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AN EXPERT OBSERVER SAYS GIRLS DO NOT LOVE 
FLOWERS EXCEPT IN WAY OF VANITY—A SIM- 
PLE AND WHOLESOME DEVICE FOR RESTING 
AND PERMANENTLY STRENGTHENING 
TIRED EYES—SURVIVALS, CRIMINALS, 
SPAIN, FRANCE AND AUSTRIA—THE 
LADY OF THE BOB SKIRT AND 
HER LONG-SKIRTED RELATIVES 
—THE MIS-LOCATED VACA- 

TION OF TWO WORKING 
GIRLS FROM THE CITY 

En years of experience has he in piloting 

I prospective lot owners over mountain 
sides covered with trees and foliage of 

all kinds, and the flora of the woods and fields. 
Likewise through this fascinating territory has 
he strolled with what numbers—in the aggregate 
many hundreds of women, men and girls, and 
for several years he has lived in a summer 
community where young maidenhood is rather 
fully represented. His opportunities for ob- 


serving the out-door tastes of women and girls 
have therefore been much greater than usually 
fall to the lot of one man, and in this instance 
the man being exceptionally observant his 
opinions are entitled to consideration. His 
claim that it is not the young girl but people 
well along in years who really love flowers, 


will surprise most persons for, taking its cue 
from the poets, the world regards a love of 
flowers as being as characteristic of the young 
girl as a love of admiration. Avers her critic, 
from the standpoint of personal devotion the 
girl is interested in flowers, but of the interest 
which is expressed in caring for growing plants 
and flowers and which is manifested by a 
studying of the varieties met with in daily 
walks, she knows nothing. Not even the out- 
door life stimulated by the wheel and by golf 
have, as yet, developed in her a love for the 
flowering shrubs and vines that throng the 
landscape. The loss is the girls’, and since the 
publication in recent years of very admirable 
studies both elementary and advanced of the 
flora and fauna of field and wood, there is no 
excuse for a girl who wishes to be regarded as 
well informed for neglecting so important a 
field of knowledge. 


* 
* * 


In traveling about one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the large number of persons who 
are more or less afflicted with defective eyes. 
Late hours or broken sleep makes many not 
over-strong eyes look tired and pale in color 
and generally haggard, to the detriment of 
their owners’ good looks. A woman whose 
eyes have an ugly tendency to show fatigue by 
taking on a bloodshot appearance has found 
relief as to feeling and improvement as to ap- 
pearance by shocking the eye with moderately 
cold water, following a suggestion thrown out 
by an oculist. Water is poured into a basin, 
and the eyes are closed and held near the 
water, which is dashed against the eyeball by 
the hand. The effect is most refreshing and 
strengthening. Care should be taken not to 
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use the eyes in reading or writing for at least a 
half hour after the ‘* shocking.”’ 
* 
* * 

The conversation turned upon ancestors, and 
the ethical teacher said severely this genealogy 
tracing invariably leads back to cut-throats and 
robbers. There was no gainsaying this, but 
the lady with grandfathers through many gen- 
erations said, and said truly, they were the 
men of action of their day, and that different 
ideals obtained then. Few persons realize the 
gain of peoples along ethical lines in the course 
of centuries, nor is it generally understood that 
the manifestations of original sin may vary with 
the ages. The hopeless criminal of to day is 
merely a survival of a cruder form of civiliza- 
tion, as are also certain classes of dependents 
who are a drag on society. As among indi- 
viduals composing a nation, so among contem- 
porary nations. Some are survivals, and a 
conspicuous case in point will occur instantly 
to readers. Others not so quickly recognized 
as poor Spain are France and Austria. Re- 
generation is sadly needed in the case of both. 
Shall it be that or eventual dissolution ? 

+ 
* * 

The hatless, short-skirted girl is to be met 
in every hill and dale, and how comfortable 
and fit does she look, and in what sharp con- 
trast in these regards to her aunt and her 
mother, who go about dusty highways and 
through woods overgrown with underbrush, 
doubly and trebly long-skirted—dress-skirt and 
white ones—their progress impeded, their 
clothes made dusty and permanently shabby, 
and their bodies weary with the weight of 
clothes. Verily, the maiden of to-day is wise 
in her generation. 

**% 

As pathetic a sight in its way as one could 
behold was two girls, apparently of the variety 
classified as ‘‘ working,’’ who sat forlornly by 
the wayside one beautiful summer morning in 
a country glorious with mountains of unrivaled 
magnificence. Although decently dressed 
they were very pale and gave the impression of 
being on a short: and hard-earned holiday. 
Sitting there like two lost birds they gazed 
forlornly about, and in response to an inquiry 
from a woman passer-by as to the location of a 
community pharmacy, they answered in uni- 
son: **Oh, we only came last night,’’ and 
scenting sympathy in her look they poured 
forth their woes: They were stopping at the 
D house and it was very quiet ; there was 
no one to show them any road, or anyone to 
tell them anything about the country, and so 
they sat upon the stone coping trying to kill 
time between breakfast and dinner by simply 
being out of doors. The woman, unfortu- 
nately, had affairs of her own that demanded 
her immediate attention elsewhere, or she 
would at least have taken them for a walk, al- 
though it was doubtful if wood roaming with 
a woman would have appeared to them a very 
enjoyable experience. They were the type of 
girl which needs the stimulus and variety of a 
crowd to give them pleasure, and to find them 
through some sad misunderstanding set down 
in a spot where nature not humanity is the 
dominant note, and where the worship of tree 
and mountain is carried almost to the limit of 
idolatry, was to meet again with one of the 
little ironies of life. 
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THE STORY OF A SILK 
PETTICOAT 


BY MRS. J. H. WALWORTH 
I’ could be traced straight back to the big 


revival—a spiritual spree, founded upon 

the financial necessities of the Slaterville 
First Presbyterian Church. The vagaries of 
womankind are many and various, but Miss 
Amanda Winfield’s ‘‘ awakening *’ certainly 
did not take the direction desired and expected 
by her Presbyterian friends. The big revival 
ought to have set her pondering things of more 
vital import than—a silk petticoat. 

However, not to hold the big debt-raising 
revival to too strict an accountability, it might 
never have happened but for Miss Jane Drum- 
gould’s giving Amanda Winfield a piece of 
her mind on the eve of the greatest excitement 
that had shaken Slaterville since secession 
day. 

One day Mrs. Fargo Sparrow said to Miss 
Jane Drumgould that ‘‘it was a sin and a 
shame the way Amanda Winfield shut her 
doots in the face of the whole universe, for all 
the world as it the war hadn't ruined anybody 
but the Winfields. It really was like railing 
at Providence itself.”” - 

And Miss Jane Drumgould replied that, 
‘¢in view of the fact that she had been Aman- 
da’s mother’s bridesmaid, and had been right 
in the house when Amanda was born, she felt 
warranted in giving her a piece of her mind, 
and she meant to do it before Brother Pierce 
arrived in town.”” 

And Mrs, Fargo Sparrow said that ‘‘Amanda 
occupied a position in Slaterville that ought 
to make her feel in a measure responsible for 
the souls and the manners of the young people 
growing up around her—all the more because 
they had not been born in ‘ Amanda’s sphere,” 
which inclined them to look to her for an ex- 
ample.”’ 

So between the two of them it was decided 
best for Miss Jane to give Miss Winfield a 
piece of her mind before the debt-raiser came, 
which she proceeded to do after the manner of 
old ladies addicted to lavish liberality along 
that line of giving. 

Miss Winfield was innocently engaged shell- 
ing peas, on her own sunny back door step, 
when Miss Jane Drumgould swooped down 
upon her. 

«¢ You know I.ain’t much given to prefaces, 
Amanda Winfield. I always prefer to go 
straight at and into things, but I must get in a 
compliment on the forwardness of your garden. 
Why I don’t believe in all Slaterville you 
could find another mess of marrowfats like 
those.”” 

And Miss Amanda, running her delicate 
white thumb through the cool green pods with 
skillful precision, modestly gave the season full 
credit for the size of her peas. While thank- 
ing Miss Jane for the compliment she was 
quietly speculating on the inevitable onslaught. 
She knew one was imminent. It was not the 
first time since she had been in lonely occu- 
pancy of the old Winfield Mansion that Miss 
Drumgould, among other of her mother’s 
old friends, had been ‘‘ moved to expostulate ** 
with her. 

With an abruptness that caused her to get 
her peas and pods all mixed up, Miss Jane pre- 
sently opened fire. 

‘¢ Amanda Winfield, you're just about the 
last of your name, ain’t you, my dear?”’ 

«¢ The very last.*” 
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‘*No kith nor kin a-top of the green earth 
that you know of ?*’ 

**None at all, unless—perhaps 
she brought her red lips firmly together. 

«‘ And you're livin’ here alone, in a grand 
old house built to accomodate a big family of 
fourteen or fifteen folks, and it chock full from 
garret to cellar with solid elegancet let alone 
comfort.”” 

There was a note of apology in Miss 
Amanda's reply: 

‘*The house is very much larger than I 
need, but then, you know, papa built and 
furnished it before the war, when he had 
four grown-up sons almost ready to bring 
wives home, and he expected * 

Miss Jane broke in hastily : 

‘‘There, for goodness gracious sake, 
Mandy, don’t waste your breath on a Slater- 
ville woman telling how the Winfield men 
went off father and sons to be shot down like 
rabbits in the civil war, as if any war that ever 
was fought could be called civil, by any sort of 
twistification. I guess Jane Drumgould ought 
to know more about that than you do, seeing 
you were born after the war, when your poor 
father had come back sonless and childless, 
and my goodness ! what a rejoicing there was 
all over Slaterville at the thought of another 
Winfield coming into the world to preserve the 
old name, and what a disappointment you was 
to the old man, Mandy—and to all of us, as 
for that.” 

Miss Amanda's tender blue eyes wandered 
past Miss Jane’s wrinkled face to rest upon the 
pink crépe myrtles out in the old flower garden 
where they had laid her mother, when she was 
but a whimpering atom a few hours old, and, 
later on her disappointed father, after she had 
tried for fifteen years to atone to him for being 
born a daughter rather than a son. 

«« Yes, I know it, but I am preserving the 
old name manfully, all the same. No name 
but Winfield will ever be put on the silver 
door plate that papa had engraved when he 
moved into this house. 

‘¢ That’s further along,’’ said Miss Jane, 
crisply, and later she saidto Mrs. Fargo Spar- 
row : 

‘¢ Whenever that far-away look comes into 
Mandy Winfield’s pretty eyes I feel like back- 
ing out. Seems like she was looking for some 
kin.”” 

But on the present occasion, as the souls 
and the manners of all juvenile Slaterville were 
perhaps hanging on the success of her mission, 
she could not afford to indulge in any senti- 
mental weakness. 

«TI ain’t lacking in feeling for you, Mandy, 
and I’m sure you know it. If there is any- 
thing in life that could reconcile a woman to 
never being asked to change her name, it 
would be the reflection that she never would be 
called on to send any men into the army to be 
butchered. I know what emptied this big old 
house, and the name of Winfield is one that all 
Slaterville honors and boasts of, but Amanda, I 
feel moved to expostulate with you. You're 
not. keeping up the family traditions as you 
ought.”” 

Miss Amanda turned perplexed eyes on her. 
If there was one thing she did hold herself 
blameless in, it was in looking after the family 
traditions. In fact, so exclusively did she live 
in the past, that she began to feel like a fam- 
ily tradition herself. 

«Why Miss Jane !”° 

‘Oh, you needn't to stretch them blue 





** then 
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eyes so wide. You've got your mother’s nice 
eyes, child, sorter violet tinted, and your hair 
with the sun sifting down on it through those 
locust branches looks like bronze ; oh yes, 
you've kept up the family traditions for good 
looks, whatever your other shortcomings.”” 

Miss Amanda blushed and laughed : 

‘¢ But about those traditions ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, what I mean is this, and I want 
you to take what I’m going to say to heart. 
The Winfield pew in the old First Presby- 
terian used to be crammed full every Sunday. 
Your father and your mother would no more 
*a ‘thought of missing morning service than 


mi 





you to marry him, and, having refused him, 
you couldn't sit under him very comfortably 
afterwards. But preachers are made out of 
common clay after all, Mandy, and Tom Lake 
is trying to do his duty. It seems to me that 
you might make up to him for that disappoint- 
ment, by helping to fill his church. It must 
be an awful trial to preach to empty benches.”’ 

‘«But I could only fill one seat. One 
woman can’t be missed out of a church full.”’ 

‘*Yes but she can, if that one woman 
happens to occupy a position like yours. You 
know perfectly well, Mandy Winfield, that 
the Winfields have been leaders in Slaterville 


AFTERNOON FROCK 
(See text) 


their breakfast. And those five boys, those 
splendid Winfield lads, that gave up their lives 
for the dear Lord only knows what, they were 
there every blessed Sabbath day, too. Then 
after the war, the pitifullest sight of all was to 
see old Colonel Winfield coming in all alone, 
after your ma died then when you got a little 
bigger he always had you by the hand; then 
when he went you used to keep up the family 
record for regular church going, till all of a 
sudden you stopped short off and left the old 
Winfield pew empty.”’ 

Miss Amanda shelled her peas with indus- 
trious absorption. Her violet-tinted eyes 
were veiled behind their long lashes, and a 
pretty pink flush had come into her cheeks. 

*«Oh, I know what made you stop. All 
Slaterville guessed at why the old pew was left 
empty. That littlke gump Tom Lake asked 
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in social, political and religious matters ever 
since there’s been a Slaterville, and I came 
round here this morning to tell you that, in 
spite of yourself, you are your brother's keeper. 
It’s a responsibility you can’t get away from. 
None of us can. The Winfield pew ought to 
have a Winfield in it. It looks like a slight 
put upon your forbears to leave it empty Sun- 
day after Sunday. It’s a sort of endorsement 
of the proceedings to have a Winfield take 
part inthem. It’s upholding, uplifting.’ 

Miss Amanda sighed audibly. Miss Jane 
sowed some more seed : 

‘¢ And your opportunity, a golden oppor- 
tunity, which you've got no right to let slip, 
Mandy, is coming to you. Brother Pierce, 
the debt-raiser, will be here next Wednesday, 
to start a two weeks’ protracted meeting, and 
if you don’t feel called on to help make this 








revival a ‘go’ then all I’ve got to say is that, 
although you may bear the name of Winfield 
until you’re a thousand years old, you won't 
be upholding the family traditions, and you 
haven't got a Winfield conscience. You're 


shirking your plain duty, Amanda Winfield, 
and it’s the first time within the memory of 
man that the word shirk has ever been coupled 
with the name of Winfield.”’ 

Considering her peroration rather fine, Miss 
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Jane got up and left soon afterwards for fear 
of marring it, only adding that she hoped 
she would ‘*not have cause to think she had 
sowed her seed in rocky soil.”” 

There was very little about Amanda Win- 


field to suggest rockiness as she sat there shell- 
ing her peas on her sunny back porch and 
pondering Miss Jane’s words. 

A purple Wisteria vine clambered all over 
her back porch. It was in luxuriant bloom 


and one of its long pendent cornucopias rested 
against the shining coil of her back har. 

The air was fragrant with the combined 
sweetness of locust and china blossoms; on 
the short green sward of her sloping lawn the 
buff cochin chinas, in which she took pardona- 
ble pride, strutted in conscious superiority to 
ordinary barnyard citizens; on the other 
side of the dividing fence her sheep grazed 
peacefully—quite a respectable little flock of 
black-nosed Southdowns ; in the more distant 
paddock she could see the staid old carriage 
horses behind which she had driven decorously 
to and from church ever since she could re- 
member—gamboling in a frivolous disdain of 
their advanced age. 

Slaterville people said that Amanda Winfield 
had been left well provided for and there 
‘« worn’t a bit of sense in her dressing so shabby 
and acting so penurious. Why, where the 
Colonel had given his hundreds she gave her 
tens, and where he had given dollars she gave 
coppers.”” 

Clearly Amanda Winfield was not keeping 
up the family traditions. But it was not of 
the. past she was thinking, as she mechanically 
ran her fingers through the shelled peas in her 
lap, searching for any stray shreds of hulls 
that might still be lurking in the shining pile. 

Miss Jane had said she ought to set a better 
example to the young people of Slaterville. 
Perhaps she should. She had never given the 
matter a thought before. She was not in 
touch with the young people growing up 
around her. They were a new sort—factory 
girls, typewriters and store clerks. 

Slaterville had had none such before the war, 
and to all intents and purposes Miss Amanda, 
despite her post-bellum birth, was an ante- 
bellum product. As Miss Jane had more than 


once said, with a sniff of scorn, ‘‘ for a girl 


that hadn’t been constructed when the fight 
was on she was the most ridiculously uncon- 
structed creature imaginable.”’ 

But, for all Miss Jane’s acerbity, Amanda 
felt the profoundest respect for her opinions, 
and if Miss Jane thought she was falling short 
of her duty she must be erring grievously in 
some way. Perhaps her life was too intro- 
spective. Perhaps she ought to go out more 
to her towns-folks, especially the new sort. 
Once let the word ‘‘ought’’ creep into Miss 
Amanda’s consciousness, and the thing desired 
was as good as done. 

She would take her place in the old Win- 
field pew the very first day of the protracted 
meeting, and she ‘‘ would keep it up.*” Miss 
Jane's taunting words sounded in her memory 
as she walked nervously up the aisle, hurrying 
to hide her skimp serge skirt and shabby bon- 
net in the old high-backed pew. 

‘¢ A woman in her thirtieth year, with a 
waist as round as a willow wand and never a 
gray hair in her head, has something to do in 
this world, and she had better be about it.’” 

She was glad that little Tom Lake, her im- 
portunate wooer, had gone into temporary 
eclipse behind Brother Pierce, the big debt- 
raiser, who was a big man with a big voice 
and an extremely active pair of arms. She 
settled herself comfortably in the old pew. 
She was glad she had come ; she began to feel 
that she would be edified by the exhorter’s 
emphatic periods and his robust eloquence, 
when — ‘* swish-a-swish, swish-a-swish*’ — 
usher Underwood was showing someone into 
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her pew. She had given him permission, in 
case of a crowd, to bring any stranger to her 
pew. 

With many a silken rustle her pew guest 
settled herself upon the worn and faded Win- 
field cushions. Miss Amanda gave her a shy 
sidewise glance and courteously extended her 
hymn book. 

The stranger smiled and took it with a 
swish-a-swish, swish-a-swish that was inevitable 
if she moved. 

Evidently she did not belong to Slaterville. 
She was a wide awake, up-to-date visitant from 
a livelier world than Slaterville stood for. She 
was garbed in a drab cloth tailor-made gown, 
with hat and gloves to match. The raison 
d’étre of that soft ‘‘swish-a-swish *’ was not 
immediately apparent. 

Having extended the proper pew hospitali- 
ties, Miss Amanda once more turned her eyes 
upon the big man, who filled little Tom 
Lake’s place to overflowing. 

What had he been saying before that silken 
rustle had distracted her attention ? She forced 
her mind back into a receptive attitude. It 
really was a fine discourse. She had begun to 
feel premonitory symptoms of being revived. 
She must get back to her former line of 
thought. She wanted to take something sus- 
taining home with her. 

‘« Swish-a-swish, swish-a-swisht,’’ right in 
her ears. 

The lady was very large and the old pew 
cushions dreadfully narrow. The drab cloth 
gown moved restlessly to a never failing ac- 
companiment of ‘* swish-a-swish.”” 

Amanda unostentatiously toed a time-worn 
hassock towards her guest. The stranger 
smiled her thanks and settled her feet upon it 
with a ‘* swish-a-swish, swish-a-swish.’’ 

What had brother Pierce been saying before 
that episode of the hassock? A feeling of 
blank despair took entire possession of Aman- 
da’s gentle soul. She could recall nothing. 
The spell of that silken frou-frou was upon 
her. She found herself listening for it rather 
than to Brother Pierce. A wave of remorse- 
ful compunction swept over her. How much 
more harm than good it was likely she would 
do the factory girls and the girl clerks who had 
bowed to her so deferentially on the church 
porch, if they could see her unruly fancy 
wandering farther and farther away from the 
big man who was pounding the dust out of the 
pulpit cushions with his big fists. 

She would never never, be able to recall a 
single word of his sermon on the pomps and 
vanities of a frivolous world. She was glad 
when the closing hymn was given out. Now 
that the swish-a-swish, swish-a-swish would be 
drowned by the shrill voices of the choir, and 
she would be able to get her mind back into a 
more seemly groove. 

It had rained since service began, and Miss 
Amanda stood timidly on the church porch 
wrestling with a broken-ribbed parasol. She 
had walked to church by preference. If she 
was to convert herself into an exemplar for all 
the factory girls and the type writers she should 
not offend them by driving behind her coach- 
man and pair when they had to walk many 
times the distance. It was at the command of 
an awakening sense of duty to others that she 
had come at all. If only she might prove a 
beacon light to one benighted soul ! 

As she wrestled with her refractory umbrella 
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she concluded that it would be much easier to 
be beacon light in dry weather. She counted 
the cost to her fresh white petticoats of a wet 
walk home, and wished she had ridden. She 
felt actually cross. 


With a swish-a-swish, swish a-swish, her 
pew companion swept past her, and swiftly 
gathering her drab skirt up in one hand stepped 
fearlessly out into the wet street. 

The fluffy flounces of a changeable green 
and orange silk petticoat flashed boldly into 
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view. Amanda blushed with a sense of per 
sonal inferiority. When her skimp serge skirt 
should be gathered into safety, an array of stiff 
starched white petticoats would confront on- 
lookers in startling contrast. 





The hideousness of white petticoats, of 
starch, of torchon trimmings, was borne in upon 
her suddenly and convincingly. She reached 
home bedraggled in spirit and in person. She 
took Providence severely to task for having so 
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(Continued trom page 39) 
organized her that she had an irradicable long- 
ing for the soft and pretty side of existence. 
The baleful swish-a-swish of that silken skirt 
got mixed up with everything she thought, did 
or wanted to do. 


RE 


It was no better the next day, nor the next. 
The stranger within her pew was as constant 
in attendance upon the revival services as she 
was herself, and wherever the stranger went 
that silk petticoat was sure to go until the tan- 
talizing swish of it penetrated to the very in- 
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nermost recesses of Amanda Winfield’s con- 
sciousness. 

Coming out of church on the last day of the 
protracted meeting she was seized violently by 
both hands, while Miss Jane Drumgould hissed 
a sibilant blessing into her ears : 


**God bless you, my dear child. I knew 
if we once got you back into the straight and 
narrow path you would be as a light set upon 
a hill-top.”” 

Amanda drew herself petulantly out of Miss 
Jane’s embrace and asked inconsequently : 











*¢ Who is she ?”” 
*¢ Who is who ?”” 

‘¢ The lady who has been sitting in my pew 
all through the revival. She wears a drab 
dress and a Swish-a-swish, and the 
stranger passed them. ‘*There she goes 
now.”” 

Miss Jane was disappointed, and she showed 
it in her voice and in her stiffening manners. 

‘««I’ve been too busy at the mourner’s bench 
to give much thought to outsiders or to drab 
dresses.”” 

She was walking home with Miss Winfield 
by invitation, to take a cup of afternoon tea. 
She was glad of this chance to discover, by 
personal observation, how deep a hold Brother 
Pierce’s precious words had taken upon the 
last of the name. Amanda started as they 
came opposite the Slaterville hotel. With a 
swirl of rustling skirts the stranger turned in 
at its door. 

‘«<Do you suppose she heard me asking 
about her ?”’ 

*¢Oh, is that her? Well, I do happen to 
know who she is. She is a Boston woman 
come south for the winter with a sick hus- 
band. He don’t get about much, but she’s a 
great walker. Dr. Mott's attending him.”’ 

**I knew she didn’t belong about here,’ 
said Miss Amanda with conviction, but when 
Miss Jane said *«* Why ?’” she held her peace. 

She really did not like to admit to herself 
even that a woman's silk petticoat had taken a 
much deeper hold upon her than all Brother 
Pierce’s wasted eloquence. 

Miss Jane walked homeward after luncheon 
in a very depressed state of mind. She was 
sadly unsure of Amanda's awakening. She 
had sandwiched several salutary remarks in 
between her chipped beef and her orange mar- 
malade, but Amanda had passed them over in 
sullen silence. 

Left to herself, Miss Amanda laughed hys- 
terically : 

‘¢ I’ve just got to do it. I'll never knowa 
moment’s peace of mind until I do.”” 

She seated herself before an old fashioned 
escritoire which still went by the name of the 
** Colonel’s desk,’’ and taking down a for- 
midable array of blank books, went methodi- 
cally into an accounting with herself. When 
it grew too dark to see the figures that stared 
at her in long black columns, she sighed and 
pushed the ledgers away from her. 

‘I'll begin again when it is time for lamps,"’ 
she said, and throwing herself into a chair by 
the front window, she fell into a reverie that 
was practically a review of the past ten years 
of her life. 

Just that long ago she had come across a 
letter in her father’s desk, marked ‘¢ impor- 
tant." She had opened it and received a 
shock !_ It was a letter from a brother of her 
father, whose existence she had never heard 
of. 

The post-mark was Boston. The letter 
was a bitter arraignment from the northern 
brother to the southern for his hostile attitude 
towards the old flag. It taunted him with an 
unpaid debt owing the writer. 

Across the back of it her father had written: 
‘¢ To be paid if it leaves me and mine home- 
less.** 

And ten years ago, sitting there with that 
cruel letter before her, she had registered a 
vow to pay that debt, with accruing interest, if 
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it left her homeless. Bare raiment and food 
would she accept from her place, until the 
sum which seemed crushingly large to her 
should be hoarded, After it was all in bank, 
she would institute search for the man who had 
taunted her father in the hour of his extremity. 

All Slaterville wondered at the sudden as- 
pect of penuriousness Miss Winfield’s way of 
living displayed. ‘* The Winfields had always 
been so free handed.’’ ‘¢ Her dressing was 
just actually ridiculous and she such a hand- 
some girl.’’ ‘She was actually too close ever 
to buy a theater ticket when a traveling com- 
pany came along, or even to take a trip from 
home when the weather was sizzling hot.** 

Plainly Amanda was not keeping up the 
family traditions. 

She laughed aloud as she sat there in the 
gloaming. And here she was, for the first 
time since she had begun to hoard, longing to 
take enough money out of the bank to buy a 
silk petticoat. 

‘<It is a temptation of the devil,’’ she said in 
severe self contempt, ‘‘ but it will never leave 
me until I get away from that frou-frou.”” 





swish-a-swish,’” right in 


** Swish-a-swish, 
her ears. 
The Winfield house fronted immediately on 


All of Amanda’s domain lay be- 
She 


the street. 
hind the old-fashioned red-brick front. 
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leaned forward with strained eyes. Disappear- 
ing into the dense shadows cast by the China 
trees that bordered both sides of the street, 
was—she of the silk petticoat. 

She was leaning on the arm of a man, so 
straight and broad shouldered that it was im- 
possible to associate the idea of invalidism with 
him. They disappeared, leaving only that 
haunting swish-a-swish with Amanda. 

She left her chair to procure alight. Surely 
in all that big house there must be some- 
thing of her very own that she had a right to 
sell for her very self, even if foolishly. 

Part of her plan of liquidation had been, 
should she fail to make up the amount of that 
debt in cash, to deed the old house and all it 
contained at her death to this cruel brother of 
her father, or to his heirs. Therefore she 
had come to look upon her life-long posses- 
sions as only hers in trust. 

«‘ After I own one,’ she said—petticoat 
being understood—-‘«I will recover my mental 
balance. It is just the wishing for a thing that 
she thinks she can’t get that tantalizes a woman 
half out of her wits.”* 

Slaterville owned a Woman's Exchange, 
and as the town was making a reputation for 
itself as a healthful winter resort its Exchange 
flourished, chiefly by reason of the ante-bellum 
treasures that found their way from the pockets 
of impoverished natives to prosperous visitors. 








It was to the Woman's Exchange, with a 
palpitating heart and crimsoning cheeks, that 
Miss Amanda confided her most precious per- 
sonal possession—a Satsuma bowl of exquisite 
workmanship and rare value. 

‘It is a perfectly useless sort of thing,’ 
she said with affected contempt as she handed 
the morocco case to the Exchange lady, ‘‘ and 
as I fully expect my careless servants to smash 
it some day, I thought I might as well convert 
it into ready cash, as I have some extra de- 
mands on me just now.”” 

And visions of Amanda Winfield filling the 
contribution box with the proceeds of that 
Satsuma bowl inspired the exchange lady to 
piomise a prompt sale and satisfactory returns. 

«* Those northern health hunters are always 
looking for souvenirs of their summer trips, 
dear, and I’m almost sure to get rid of it soon. 
You shall hear from me as soon as I do.”” 

And so Amanda went home and waited— 
waited eagerly, impatiently hopefully—hope- 
lessly. When she sold it, she would write 
straight off to New Orleans for a ready-made 
silk petticoat. ‘‘Should it be achangeable like 


hers, or stripes?*’ Then it got to be, ‘if 
she sold it** ; finally, ‘if it ever did sell.”" 

It sold, but it was not through the Exchange 
lady that Amanda learned its fate. 

She was feeding her Cochin Chinas one 
morning, making a mental calculation as she 
scattered the grain touching the amount her 
annual sale of young cocks would add to her 





bank account, when she was hastily summoned 
by Aunt Neppy. 

‘‘A white genulmun to see you, honey. 
He’s es straight es a injun and handsome es a 
picture. He didn’t give no names. Just 
said sorter perlite like, he wanted to see Miss 
Winfiel’.”” ~ 

Curious and wondering Amanda tore off her 
yard hat, and without waiting to apply a brush 
to her fluffy brown hair walked straight into 
her dark cool parlor. A light, almost like 
the fire of hatred, shone in her blue eyes. She 
could conceive of no errand a strange man 
could have with her unless it was to dun the 
dead. 

A very tall young man stood up to greet 
her as she advanced rapidly. A very gentle 
voice addressed her. A very sweet smile 
played about the tall man’s lips. Amanda 
felt her foolish antagonism melting away 
rapidly. 

‘*T am here ona delicate mission, Miss Win- 
field,’’ he said, flushing and hesitating a mo- 
ment, ‘‘and if I do not acquit myself credit- 
ably I hope you will make some allowances 
for me.”” 

Amanda felt her antagonism coming back. 
Then he had come about that miserable old 
business. From the table on which he had 
laid his hat and gloves the tall young man 
lifted a morocco box. 

‘Did you leave this at the Woman's Ex- 
change to be disposed of, Miss Winfield ?*’ 

He held her Satsuma bowl in his hand. 
Amanda bowed stiffly. 
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‘<I did Have you purchased it ?”” 

««T have and consider myself most fortunate 
in securing it.”” 

*¢ And I consider myself most fortunate in 
securing the price of it, so we are quits.” 

‘¢Not quite yet,’” said the tall man with a 
most winning smile. ‘I entertain a feeling of 
personal obligation to this bowl. It has been 
the means of greatly simplifying a hard task 
for me.”” 

«¢[ don’t in the least catch the drift of your 
meaning.”’ 

«It would be odd if you did. It involves 
a bit of family history. May I tell it to 
you?” 

It is very difficult to keep on frowning at a 
man who persists in smiling back at you. 
Amanda answered more civilly, that she was 
willing to hear what the gentleman had to say. 

‘«My name is Lawrence—Edward Law- 
rence, and I am a cousin on the mother’s side 
of the Boston Winfields. I ama lawyer. It 
is on business with the heirs of Stanford Win- 
field that I have come South.”’ 

Amanda blanched to the very lips, but with 
a stately uplifting of her pretty head she said, 
proudly : 

‘¢Stanford Winfield was my father, and I 
am his only heir.”* 

The Boston lawyer went on with his bit of 
family history : 

‘« ] reached Slaterville yesterday in response 
to a letter from a cousin of mine who has been 
trying to ingratiate herself with you by con- 
stant attendance on protracted meetings where 
she had the honor of sitting in your pew.”” 

Amanda blushed furiously. She could see 
silk petticoats written all over the atmosphere. 

‘« Yesterday, in her wanderings, my cousin 
found this. Perhaps you had lost sight of the 
inscription in the lid of the box ?”’ 

He lifted the lid bringing into view in gold 
letters on the blue satin lining the inscription : 

“S$. W. to A. W.”’ 

Amanda looked at him haughtily. 

‘*Pardon me? I had lost sight of nothing. 
The letters mean that one Sarah Winfield, 
whom I never saw, sent to one Amanda 
Winfield,, whom she never saw, the bowl you 
hold in your hands. By what right do you 
question my authority to dispose of it?’ 

‘*By none at all. I simply thank you for 
doing it. My cousin Sarah and I consider it 
a ruling of Providence which has made the way 
clear for carrying out her father’s wishes. You 
know that her father and yours were alien- 
ated.”” 

*¢T know it very well.”” 

‘¢ Then perhaps you also know of a let- 
ter ?”” 

«¢ I do.”’ 

‘¢ But you cannot know of the suffering it 
entailed on the writer of it ?"” 

**I only know of the suffering it entailed 
on my father and on me.”’ 

*©On you ?”” 

‘«©On me.’* Then she flamed out. The 
pressure of years of deprivation and struggle 
had weakened her powers of self-control. 
‘©On me. _ If you are here to look after your 
cousin’s interests, please say to her that ever 
since the accidental discovery of her father’s 
letter to mine I have been bending every energy 
of my mind and body to the task of canceling 
that debt. Please say to her that the amount 
is very nearly all at her command in the Slater- 
ville bank. I had meant, when the full amount 
was made up, to set inquiries afoot for the 
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heirs of Leland Winfield. Ithank you and her 
for saving me the trouble. Please say to my 
cousin Sarah that her father inflicted a personal 
disappointment on me by dying before I could 
make restitution.”’ 

The Boston man was looking at her curi- 
ously. What a soft little thing she looked to 
have so much fire and tow in her disposition ! 

««I want my dear father’s memory cleared 
of every cloud,”’ she said, as if in apology for 
her unnecessary heat. 

«« And how about the memory of her dear 
father ?”” 

‘<It must take care of itself.”’ 

She closed her lips very tight and looked 
resolutely away from the soft brown eyes that 
were looking down upon her flushed face in 
grave amusement. Lawrence stood up to go. 

«<I think,’’ he said, ‘¢I have made a signal 
failure as an ambassador. Your cousin thought 
I could manage her business better than she 
could herself. I shall go back to the hotel 
and wash my hands of it very completely.” 

«¢ What is her business ?”” 

‘«¢ She has been trying for weeks to find out 
if the heirs of her father’s brother would resent 
any offer of assistance from her. It was her 
father’s dying request that she should make up 
to them for his unkindness. Until this bowl 
was put on sale it seemed as if it would have 
been presumption to have approached you on 
the subject.”” 

‘< It is presumption now.”” 

‘*I discover,’’ said Lawrence, composedly, 
‘«that you have all the Winfield intractability. 
Sarah will have to take you in hand herself.”’ 

He held out his hand with such a disarming 
smile, that, before she knew it, Amanda had 
placed hers in it and was apologizing with a 
bewildering upward look. 

‘¢I hope you do not think I have been very 
rude?’”’ 

‘*No, oh no. You have simply been a de- 
lightful—revelation.”” 

And then he was gone. An hour later she 
of the silk petticoat came as her own ambassa- 
dor and took Amanda in hand. 

‘¢I knew you were a bristly little darling,”’ 
she said, encircling Amanda with her arms at 
the end of their long talk, ‘and I was mean 
enough to send poor Ned to bear the brunt of 
it. You shall make it up to him on pain of 
my telling him why my poor Satsuma bowl 
went to the Exchange.”” 

Then they both laughed again over Amanda’s 
story of the silk petticoat, and Amanda prom- 
ised to be very nice the next time Lawrence 
called. 

She kept her word, growing nicer and nicer, 
sweeter and gayer with every visit until Miss 
Jane Drumgould said to Mrs. Fargo Sparrow 
that after all Amanda Winfield had been 
awakened by brother Pierce, and her change of 
heart was not to be disputed. 

In which statement Miss Jane was fully sus- 
tained by events. 

Before Edward Lawrence left Slaterville he 
had extracted from Amanda’s own shy lips a 
confession of change of heart. 

*¢ The world looks so different to me now, 
dear. I am afraid my heart was ossifying 
before you and Sallie came into my life.”” 

And when the purple wistaria once more 
flung its cornucopias to the soft spring breezes, 
the old Winfield house stood with closed doors 
and windows, while its lonely little mistress 
was being féted and petted as the bride of 
Edward Lawrence, of Boston. 
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Whenever Mrs. Edward Lawrence is desir- 
ous of spending money which she does not 
think Ned as a struggling lawyer ought to 
advance, she is advised by her cousin Sarah to 
draw on her foolish fund, which stands for so 
many years of self denial that, by the laws of 
compensation, it ought to be spent in self- 
indulgence.** 
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ELEGANCE OF BLACK LACE GOWNS, THOSE IN 
BOTH BLACK AND WHITE BEING WORN— 
—LAVENDER AND WHITE TAFFETA 
UNDERSLIPS—-FETCHING 
SATIN COATS 
BLACK GOWNS AND BEAUTY 









Eremonious black gowns, constructed of 
& all the airy lace materials so much in 
vogue, are occupying a conspicuous 
place at all functions. It is seldom that at the 
smartest dinners some black gown does not 
eclipse by its beauty and chic the many col- 
ored ones present, while in the way of becom- 
ingness they generally carry off the palm. 

We are referring altogether to full-dress 
décolleté evening gowns and the loveliest crea- 
tions possible. They made their mark last 
winter among the opera-box habitués for their 
elegance and distinction, and, best of all, won 
some fair women a beauty reputation which 
has quite transformed them in more ways than 
one. No one will deny that a décolleté black 
gown, with its accessories, ever fails to secure 
to a woman three distinct points in her favor. 
In the first place, by it she sets off the white- 
ness of her shoulders to perfection ; in the sec- 
ond, if her hair is of any blonde shade what- 
ever, it is beautifully accented ; and in the 
third place, she adds to the jewels worn a 
wondrous lustre and brilliancy. These three 
factors—evidently important ones—are very 
sure to create the best of impressions and incite 
admiration, which, after all, has often made a 
reputation for beauty in many instances and 
been accepted by society without protest. 


TAFFETA AND EMBROIDERED TULLE 


Colored taffeta continues to be used under 
all kinds of black and white laces intended 
for the making of gowns, and both in embroid- 
eries on the various tulles and nets, and in the 
designing of these laces there are very open 
spaces left here and there which show off the 
under color most brilliantly. Especially is 
this noticed in the case of ivory and pale écru, 
Oxford and Irish lace designs, which are the 
smartest of their kind, and made up usually 
into princesse models. 

Three bodices are considered none too many 
to order with a black or white lace gown, as 
they are now worn at day functions as well as 
at those held inthe evening. There is ever the 
regulation décolleté dinner or ball bodicé, then 
comes the half-low elbow-sleeve bodice for 
small dinners, etc., and the long sleeve, high- 
neck bodice worn with a dress hat at day func- 
tions of a ceremonious nature—as garden 
parties, teas, etc. 

Lavendar and white taffeta under-slips with 
high neck day gowns of this characters are 
quite in vogue, and have net or lace ruchings 
finishing the bottom of the skirts, which are 
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(Continued from page 44) 
now worn so long and so rippling and full 
around the bottom, while above the knee they 
fit like gloves. 
THE POLONAISE 


Polonaise-effects are growing apace, and are 
produced by trimmings carrying out the lines 
on bodice and skirt, the belt keeping up the 
illusion that the gown is in one piece to the 
knee. Fitted flounces in this case give the 
bottom skirt finish. The effect of a princesse 
gown is charmingly carried out to the knee, 
when it has a deep fitted flounce added below. 

In cachemire or light ladies’-cloth, nothing 
is smarter, and severai in both those materials 
have been seen at Lenox, usually worn when 
driving in cool breezy weather. These deep- 
fitted flounces flare tremendously and are joined 
to the upper skirt with a piping of cloth, round 
or stitched. Seven large buttons do the fasten- 
ing in front, and vary with the different gowns. 


BODICE TRIMMING 


Revers of guipure turn off above the bust on 
some bodices, while on others a square guipure 
chemisette has a cloth collar fitted in double 
or triple rows and piped also, or stitched. 
A short coachman’s cape looks exceeding well 
on slender figures with broad shoulders and 
straight flat backs. Long sleeves have lace- 
trimmed cuffs when the revers are of lace— 
otherwise piped or stitched wrists. 


AFTERNOON DRESS AT NEWPORT 


Indoor afternoon dress never was more 
charming. At Newport smart women are 
wearing so much lace, either white mulls or 
organdies, with two or three wide lace flounces 
on the skirts, the flounces never reaching above 
the knee, for the figure above that line must be 
defined without a wrinkle. Sleeveless coats of 
exquisite satin, poult de soie or brocaded sum- 
mer silks are worn over these skirts with half- 
low or quite décolleté bodices, the coat open- 
ing in front sufficiently to give a glimpse of a 
pretty neck and corsage, in fact sometimes 
these coats are demi-décolleté, but that depends 
on the beauty of the wearer's neck and throat. 
Many of these coats are trimmed by vines and 
corner pieces of white or black lace set in as an 
outer bordering, mingled with embroidery 
stitchings, and again they are trimmed with a 
design or border of puckered white ribbon, or 
very narrow ruchings of mousseline de soie. 
In yellow, pink, mauve and pale grape-green 
they are ultra chic when belted with ribbon or 
jeweled belts. Long lace sleeves match the 
flounces. 

A handsome brunette matron is wearing an 
orange velvet coat with wonderful becoming- 
ness. A dash of orange on everything, when 
it can be worn at all, is quite smart looking. 


HINTS FOR CARNIVAL DAYS 


Carnival days are not far off, so perhaps a 
word or two about fancy dress and _ historic 
costumes may be welcomed. Out of the usual 
style is the spider's web gown, and much as 
spiders are feared and shunned, this gown by 
its beauty and grace should convert us to 
kinder views. One needs a white satin under- 
skirt, moderately full only, and trimmed with 
a wide ruche on the bottom of mousseline de 
soie. There is a round décolleté satin bodice, 
cut straight across the bust and back, and held 
by narrow satin straps across the shoulders. 
For overdress, white lisse or chiffon, separately 
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hung, trimmed on the bottom with a narrow 
white satin ribbon on which small diamonds are 
spaced off in a chain. ‘The skirt is quite full, 
the wide front and side gores, embroidered to 
represent a spider’s web in silver thread, the 
centre of it placed in the middle of front gore. 
The spider and his victims, flies and insects, 
are to be embroidered in black, white and gray 
flosses. The bodice is draped quite flat, with 
a similar web, only made smaller, starting from 
the centre across the bust and back, anda deep 
corselet of smoke-gray velvet draping the 
lower part of bodice, giving it a perfect finish. 
The sleeves reach the elbow and fit the arm 
moderately close, and are of lisse also ; but on 
each is a web of silver, prettily embroidered, 
starting from the elbow and spun up to the 
shoulder, to which they are attached by the 
straps, and are finished off with a puckering of 
white satin ribbon. The décolletage is finished 
off in the same way, and a chain of jeweled 
flies crosses the bust, while a huge diamond 
bee is on the left shoulder, and a diamond 
spider is on the right. In the hair, dressed 
high in the smart way, is worn a diamond 
dragon-fly. White gloves, white satin slippers 
and white silk hose complete this artistic fancy 
dress. 

Garido’s Spanish Marquise is altogether a 
lovely costume. You begin with a rather nar- 
row yellow satin petticoat touching the ankles, 
and it is frilled round the bottom with white 
lace. The short skirt, which hangs above it, 
and shows the instep, is of rich brocade in pale 
carnation-red covered with a fine old white 
Spanish lace, and is edged on the bottom with 
white swan’s-down. A sharply pointed demi- 
décolleté bodice of the same shade of red vel- 
vet buttons up the front with medium pearl 
and diamond buttons, and paniers of brocade 
are puffed out over the hips. Pinned to the 
right side of the bodice, very low, is a diamond 
harp, which holds a jeweled chain on which 
hangs a pale green and gold lace bag, or reti- 
cule. A quaint old brooch ornaments the cen- 
tre of the décolletage, with its tulle shroudings. 
The tight sleeves are of velvet, and at the el- 
bows they are flounced with lace. A short 
Watteau of pale green satin is lined with rose- 
pink satin and bordered also with swan’s- 
down. A _ neck band covered with swan’s- 
down. holds the cloak firmly, but it falls off 
from the shoulders in a picturesque way, 
showing the pretty neck and figure to perfec- 
tion. Altogether, a more coquettish little 
mantle never was worn. 

On the head, which is dressed, by the way, 
with soft wavings and crimpings and with a 
quaint half-wreath of tiny water-curls flat 
against the brow, is posed a green velvet 
shovel-hat, its sides bound up in several black 
ribbons and a big, many-looped bow with 
buckle on the top. Then, overtopping all 
this, are a number of dark red and yellow 
feathers clustered together in such a way as to 
suggest a poke in front. In the left hand the 
dainty Marquise holds a round fan, tipped with 
marabout. On her diminutive feet she wears 
dark green silk hose with little red velvet slip- 
pers and high yellow heels. Her hands are 
ungloved, showing off her bracelets and finger 
rings, every detail contributing to her witchery. 


GLIMPSES 
Tat 
An ultra chic Parisienne has her parasol 
flounced with lace similar to that which trims 
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certain parts of her gown when she is in full 
dress. But she will not carry that parasol 
when she wears any other gown. Parasol and 
hat belong separately to each gown in a smart 
woman's wardrobe this season. 


EVERYONE— 


Is asking to have their midsummer hats 
trimmed with roses, great luscious roses. On 
white rush straws they are most in demand, 
piled up above the brims, which show all the 
front hair, the brim not turning entirely back. 


You— 


Must have a ribbon laid in the middle of 
a double lace quilling to border the top of your 
corsets and finish off the front with a bow of 
ribbon twice the width. 


For TRAVELING— 


Wear toques—three-cornered or turned oft 
the face, or run up into a point in front, or 
with brim straight over the brow. Wings and 
bows, quills and sheer windings as well as 
straw bows and plaitings are the proper things 
for trimming. 


THaT— 


Two big rosettes of gauze silk, ribbon or 
velvet are smart things to trim a dressy gown 
with, one on the left side of belt, the other on 
left side of high bodice. One rosette on left 
of low bodice is quite enough, either at belt or 
at bust. 


MY LADY’S FAVORITE 
5 * hour dwells with her ’mid splendors rare, 


In boudoir, hall, on beach or drive ; 
My lady’s plans would scarcely 
thrive, 
Were not her clever confrére there— 
Chic, spicy, wise and debonnair : 
Vogue. 


Her Ibsen and her Browning fare 
Right sorely, and with each connive 
To win her back—perhaps revive 
Her long-cooled love ; but in despair 
They hear her this new patron swear : 
Vogue. 


Ah, me! dust gathers thick where’er 
Those last year gods their fads survive 
In many a pillory and gyve, 
Condemned a cobweb cowl to wear ; 
Her love here finds a fonder heir : 
Vogue. 


From mornlight till the even fair, 
Like some well-stored and precious 
hive 
Of sweets, my lady will contrive 
To steal fresh morsels. Have a care, 
Good friend, and take your equal share 
Of Vogue. 





HORTENSE--AT ONE SCORE AND 
TEN 


He light of laughing love still lies 
In the allurement of her eyes ; 
Sweetness keeps company with truth 
In the enchantment of her mouth ; 
And all the graces of a woman 
Make her angelic—though still human. 
J. M. P. 























[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shop 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped apd 
addressed envelope for reply.] 

N ever-present thought in warm summer 
days is the deliciousness of cool morn- 
ing gowns, made of fine cambric and 

organdies, an abundance of lace and long 
stretches of delicate embroidery. 


A visit to a few of the shops reveals any 
quantity of this sort of dainty fascination. 

The left-hand figure of the drawings on this 
page is a matinée of fine white muslin, of a 
dotted and striped pattern, which is trimmed 
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with deep ruffles of organdie attached to the 
gown with a fine beading of embroidery. This 
gown is tastefully trimmed with insertion and 
deep flounces of lace. Little bows are fastened 
on the shoulders and sleeves, giving a touch of 
color, and the sash itself is of the same color as 
the shoulder bows. Price, $45. 

The upper middle figure is a dressing-room 
jacket of white lawn with a boléro front made 
of valenciennes insertion and lawn, all edged 
with valenciennes lace. The fronts of the jacket 











are tucked and edged with a fine ruffle of lawn 
and lace, which also edges the bottom, the 


sleeves and the collar. Price, $6. 
The lower middle figure is a breakfast 
jacket, coming in blue, lavendar and pink surah 





silk, of a very fine quality, lined with white 


albatross. The trimming is white lace ruffles 
edged with quilled ribbon the same color as the 
jacket, and with a sash ribbon to match. 
Price, $10. 50. 

The right-hand figure is an empire wrapper 
of figured organdie, with sailor collar of organ- 
die, trimmed with insertion and a flounce of 
organdie and lace which edges the collar and 
continues down the front of the gown on each 
side about half the length. Yoke of two rows of 


insertion with shirred organdie between. The 
wrapper is finished at the bottom with a ruffle of 
organdie edged with lace. Bows on the yoke 
and sleeves of green and pink striped ribbon 
matching the figures of the organdie. Price, $12. 


‘““SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE 
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BACHELOR WOMAN-——EXTRACT FROM CONTEM-~ 
PORARY KEVIEW 


A Writer in this Review, Stephen Gwynn, 


urges persons of taste for abstract 

political speculation to read Signor 
Ferriero’s book, L’Europa Giovane, which 
is a study of northern Europe as it appears 
to an observer who is of Latin race and a 
disciple of Lombroso. Among other topics 
Ferriero discourses of the third sex to which 
the Anglo-Saxon has given the name of bache- 
lor woman. With the deductions of the Italian 
this note has nothing todo, but Mr. Gwynn’s 
comments on the English variety of this type 
are interesting. A Novel among Thorns by 
Noel Ainslie and another, The Making of a 
Prig, by Miss Evelyn Sharp, in which the 
heroines are bachelor girls, furnish Mt. 
Gwynn with a peg on which to hang his re- 
marks : 

‘‘ Everybody who knows the society 
which Noel Ainslie and Miss Sharp are de- 
scribing will recognize that these facts are a 
faithful transcript, indeed now grown so com- 
mon as to be hardly noticeable. What a 
change in a quarter of acentury! But it is 
equally clear that this is something very un- 
like the state of things which Signor Ferrero 
predicts so ruefully. Man plays a much 
more important part in the life of these ladies 
than he used to do in that of their mothers. 
They depend on him very largely for their 
success in life, very largely for their pleasures, 
and he counts among their friends without 
any nonsense of Platonism. Katharine is 
quite honestly friends with Ted, the nice 
boy, who is the foil of Paul Wilton. One 
notices also that what appeals to them about 
man is particularly his masterfulness. Any 
of them would certainly have endorsed the 
pronouncement of a charming lady who is no 
longer a bachelor. She described the amuse- 
ments of her bachelor life and the interests of 
an artistic career with such zest that one nat- 
urally asked if it had not been an effort to 
give it up. ‘ Ah, but you get so bored with 
it,’ she said; ‘you do so want someone to 
tell you not to do things.” This, perhaps, is 
an aspect of man which appeals to woman 
most strongly before marriage ; and, in point 
of fact, both Lesbia and Katharine adore 
their wooers particularly when they find them- 
selves ordered about ; but when Jack Graham 
begins to tell his wife Lesbia not to do things 
Lesbia finds it a bore. Katharine is left at 
the gates of matrimony, but I make no doubt 
that she asserted herself a little afterward. 
This sweet submissiveness to masculine cap- 
rices is only characteristic of the bachelor 
woman, who associates with man as an equal; 
not so the lady in whom matrimony soon 
teaches him to recognize his superior. Upon 
the whole, then, it does not seem likely that 
the advent of the working gentlewoman is 
likely to rule man out. Man will continue 
to be as interesting to woman as woman is to 
man, in spite of the predictions of Italian pro- 
fessors. 

*¢ But that does not alter the fact that there 
exists a new ciass, a new social type, and we 
may interrogate our witnesses about it. Listen 
to Miss Sharp: 

«466 Think of the progress that has been 
made even in my time,’’ says an enthusiastic 
Jady to Katharine, ‘‘and in another ten years 
tnere will be nothing that woman will not be 
able to do in common with men. Isn’t it a 
glorious reflection ?”’ 

¢¢¢6¢T don’t think it will be so,’’ per- 
sisted Katharine. ‘It has nothing to do 
with education or any of these things. A 
woman is handicapped just because she is a 
woman and has to go on living like a woman, 
There is always some work to be done, or 
someone to be nursed, or clothes to be 
mended. A man has nothing to do but his 
work ; but a woman is expected to do a 
woman’s work as well as a man’s. It is too 
much for anyone to do well. I am a work- 
ing woman myself, and I don’t find it so 
pleasant as it is painted.’* 

s¢6¢¢ Tell me,”’ said her aunt earnestly ; 
4¢ don’t you find women are happier if they 
have work to do for their living ?”’ 

«© 6¢T suppose it is possible, but I haven’t 
met any who are,’ answered Katharine. ‘I 


think it is because they feel they have sacri- 
ficed all the pleasures of life. Men don’t like 
women who work, do they? Oh, yes, they 
have lots of admiration for us, but they don’t 
fall in love with us, that’s all. I think it is 
because it is the elusive quality in woman that 
fascinates man; and directly they begin to 
understand her, they cease to be fascinated by 
her. And woman is growing less mysterious 
every day now ; she is chiefly occupied in ex- 
plaining herself, and that is why men don’t 
find her such good fun. At least, I think 
$0. 

‘6 One may say in passing that if the race of 
women stoned Miss Sharp and Noel Ainslie 
with stones for giving away their secrets no 
man could be surprised. But is Miss Sharp 
right in describing the working woman as 
one who gives up the pleasures of life? That 
is doubtful. The pleasures of idleness and 
prettiness, perhaps; but unless she has to 
work to the very pin of her collar, she has 
really a better time than her predecessors, 
only that she is not so easily contented. The 
woman who has lived in Bohemia has one 
distinguishing mark—she is intolerant of 
trivialities, and especially intolerant of bore- 
dom, This is how Katharine’s home struck 
her when she went back to it in her first 
holiday: 

‘< © Tvingdon seemed narrower in its sympa- 
thies and duller than ever; she wondered 
how people could go on living with so few 
ideas in their minds and so few topics of con- 
versation ; even the rector (her father) irri- 
tated her by his want of interest in her 
experiences and by his utter absorption in his 
own concerns.’”’ 

* Lesbia Meynell marries Jack Graham 
when a chance takes him from living on a 
pittance by his art into a good business posi- 
tion, and she emerges from Bohemia into a 
flat in Kensington. But she finds it dull; 
the routine of calls and callers bores her to 
extinction; and when she hears that the 
pretty Peggy has gone off with a rich young 
man to Paris, her first movement is one of 
envy. Peggy, at least, is getting some color 
into her life. The fact is that the new deni- 
zen of Bohemia falls between two stools— 
two ways of life. The things which to her 
mother or grandmother would have seemed 
quite amusing and gay—a round of afternoon 
tea-parties, with an occasional dance—no 
longer amuse her. She wants stronger ex- 
citements. And, on the other hand, she is 
disqualified by her education for what used to 
be accounted the natural relaxations of 
Bohemia—the life that Henri Murger 
sketched, perhaps with more charm than 
realism. She has no desire to be respectable, 
she scorns the word; but she has not the 
least intention of being anything else. Now, 
the chief desire of all these lady bachelors, in 
the Bohemia where people work, is to get 
out of it—or so their authors testify —and 
there are only two ways out. One is marriage, 
the other is not. One leads into society, 
where people pay calls of ten minutes, the 
other leads tothe Bohemia of champagne and 
supper parties. Neither goal is attractive, 
Occasionally the Bohemian may hit on some 
half-way house; Lesbia Meynell’s husband 
gives up business, and, having a little money, 
returns to his painting while she writes, and 
they live happily forever after, somewhere in 
St. John’s Wood, undisturbed by social 
duties. But that is the exception. For the 
most part the bachelor woman has either to 
grow old in her virtuous Bohemia—and it is 
not wholly a cheerful fate—or to marry and 
go into ordinary society. 

‘* There is, however, one thing to be said. 
If she immigrates in sufficient numbers into 
society she will probably end by modifying its 
conventions; and it is surprising what a 
number of women one meets who have, at 
one time or another, studied art in Paris, and 
lived on two or three francs a day when al- 
lowances ran short, or assisted in a bonnet- 
shop, or tried their hands at journalism. A 
good many, of course, have merely broken 
away from home for a few months in sheer 
desire of change, or have set up a studio 
chiefly in order that they may give tea-parties 
in it. But however little serious may have 
been the work they did in their effort to be 
self-supporting, yet the habit of independence 
is implanted and a rude shake is given to the 
old equilibrium. Working gentlewomen who 
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are promoted to the dignity of marriage will 
probably by their combined influence modify 
social usages to a very considerable extent, 
though by no means in the direction that 
Signor Ferrero indicates. 

‘*But in the meanwhile they have pioneered 
the way for a class of celibate women who, 
under the old conditions, would almost cer- 
tainly have married. These are the people 
whom one may venture to call club-women, 
and they are in many respects the opposite of 
those about whom Miss Sharp and Noel 
Ainslie write. The working gentlewoman, 
as we have seen, wants to get married in 
order that she may have less work and more 
comforts ; the club-woman, who is often a 
widow, remains unmarried for the very same 
reason. Naturally,she is not a pioneer, nor 
an emancipator, nor enthusiast, nor theorist 
or any kind; she is simply the counterpart 
of the club-man—that is to say, a person who 
organizes life on the lines of least resistance, 
and aims chiefly to save trouble and avoid re- 
sponsibility. While it was bad form for a 
woman to live in chambers by herself these 
ladies would never have thought of doing so ; 
but as soon as society accepted people who 
were either doing or had done this thing, they 
realized the possibilities open to them, and, 
though they were no theorists, contentedly 
put themselves in advance of humdrum peo- 
ple. And certainly they have gained enor- 
mously in the conveniences of life. The 
lady who has five or six hundred a year and 
no incumbrances used formerly to be obliged 
to take a house and have two or three ser- 
vants; that condemned her at once toa cheap 
suburb, and made entertaining practically 
impossible. Now she has chambers some- 
where in Piccadilly, her mind is free from 
the cares of a household, she has neither to 
engage nor dismiss servants, nor compose 
their quarrels ; she has absolutely all the at- 
tendance she wants, and everything about her 
is well turned out; meals come for the 
touching of a bell, and instead of a carriage 
she has her pick of the hansoms. If she 
wants to see faces about her and avoid that 
sense of solitude which has driven so many 
women into matrimony, all she has to do is 
to step round to her club; it may be a club 
for women only, or, if she prefers it, one of 
the mixed arrangements which are becoming 
so popular. 

*¢The result certainly ought to be a great 
falling off in the number of marriages of 
convenience, since the ladies who take to this 
way of life are precisely those who used to 
marry for convenience. What is the mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of the future who is tired 
of club life to say to the lady who is installed 
no less excellently than himself? Does he 
offer her the comforts of a home? ‘The 
comforts of a home,’ she will reply, ‘are 
for the husband.’ Will she contentedly 
take upon her the charge of an establishment 
and endure the daily tedium of eating dinners 
which she has ordered herself? In short, 
we seem likely to develop not merely the 
bachelor-woman, but the old-bachelor-wo- 
man, who will be a very different person 
from the old maid. But whether these new 
varieties will remain merely superficialiy dis- 
tinct, or whether, as Signor Ferrero believes, 
they will fundamentally modify the nature of 
women and the constitution of society— 
whether the Institute of Women Journalists 
and the creation of Albemarle and Sesame 
Clubs will prove speech-making institutions 
or whether the world will go on much the 
same in spite of them—are wide questions 
which only a disciple of Lombroso feels able 
to answer out of hand. One thing seems 
clear—that since women have professed an 
ability to support themselves, the British 
paterfamilias, who always encourages self- 
help in his children, and has the easiest views 
concerning parental responsibility of any 
father in Europe, will not hesitate to urge 
upon his daughters the desirability of doing 
so.”” 





Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


JAVAN BEN SEIR. BY WALTER KENNEDy, 
VICTOR SERENUS : A STORY OF THE PAULINE 
ERA. BY HENRY WOOD 


Hese two books are bracketed together 
| because they belong to the same 
general class, though differing fiom 
each other in being the one the best and the 
other the worst possible representative of that 
class. If we must have novels of Biblical 
scenes, albeit ‘‘ je n’en vois pas la nécessité,”’ 
let them all be like the first named, brisk, 
lively stories, full of adventure, with descrip- 
tion and local color kept under, fine writing 
eschewed as far as is humanly possible, and 
with no vestige of a purpose to be found 
between the covers. Given these conditions, 
it is perhaps not too much to expect of the 
reader that he become moderately interested 
in a tale of the days of Solomon, from which 
the personality of that monarch is rigidly ex- 
cluded. But it is a dangerous experiment, 
and one not to be too often tried. (Frederick 
A Stokes Co.) 

Victor Serenus, on the other hand, is a 
book to be handed over to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Andrew Lang for vivisection, scarifi- 
cation and complete obliteration. Siénckie- 
wicz, Marie Corelli, and even Amélie Rives 
have contrived to lend a sort of meretricious 
glamor to their very fanciful pictures of 
Apostolic days, but in addition to all his sins 
against taste, grammar, literary art and rever- 
ence, Mr. Wood is deadly dull. It were bad 
enough to invent a fictitious family anda 
foolish love affair for the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles ; to tell this tale in stilted language, 
to misquote the Rubaiyat, and to do all this 
in the interests of a weird compound of men- 
tal healing, hypnotism and spiritualism, but 
that it should have been done at such un- 
merciful length is the thing which rankles in 
the critic’s mind, For it should always be 
remembered that there is in this country an 
innumerable army of readers—very estimable 
persons—to whom books of this kind supply 
much coveted mental provender. With no 
opportunities for cultivating a purer taste, 
with a narrow outlook on life, the reading of 
a book in which the manners and customs of 
far off lands and olden times are fully even 
though turgidly described, is to them not only 
a keen delight as well at a sort of education; 
and while one could regret for their sakes 
that such things should be written in a style 
at once high-falutin and slovenly, there is 
no grudging them the pleasure of books which 
seem to combine sensational and Sunday- 
school features in one attractive whole. Only 
we would warn librarians of orthodox Sunday- 
schools not to put Victor Serenus on their 
lists if the faith cure bee is buzzing in the 
neighborhood. (Lee & Shepherd. ) 

A Descriptive Woks of Frances Elliot, 

published by the Croscup and Ster- 
ling company, contains A Diary in Spain, an 
account of that country as it is to-day, and 
purporting to be an inside view of high life 
and low. 


IN SIGHT 


New edition of the Historical and 


® * * 


The Scribners have just published, in their 
Foreign Author’s series, a volume of Russian 
stories among which are Muma, by Turgenev; 
The Shot, by Pushlein; St. John’s Eve, by 
Gogol and An Old Acquaintance, by Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. These authors are all old ac- 
quaintances, but it is probably the first time 
that they ever met within the boards of a 
single volume. 


* * * 


Another pamphlet poem is Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s The Vampire, issued by the Montgom- 
ery Company, to be followed by Emerson's 
The Hymn of Labor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Play of Animals, by Karl Groos: D. Apple- 
ton & Co 

The Millionaires, by F. Frankfort Moore: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Looms of Time, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Haunts of Men, by Robert W. Chambers: 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 
e John Ship, Mariner, by Knarf Eliras: F, A.Stokes 

° 


Social Register, August, 1898, 
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PROFESSOR PHINEAS MAR- 
LINGSTONE—HIS EXPERI. 
MENT 


BY WM. FARQUHAR PAYSON 


LL.D., etc., etc., Professor of Psy- 

chology in the University of America, 
author of Psychic Phenomena, a metaphysi- 
cal treatise in three volumes, and sundry essays 
on Laboratorical Research, suddenly resolved 
to eschew the quiet of his uneventful pursuit 
after knowledge and to seek diversion outside 
of his lecture room, laboratory and library. 

Professor Marlingstone’s most beloved 
fiend had without warning gone from Pro- 
fessor Marlingstone’s life, whether by death, 
enmity or other cause—whether man, woman 
or child—what matters? When the shadow 
of such a separation crosses the path of the 
man of society, the man of society oftentimes 
runs gratefully to its shade, but when it falls 
over the road of a lonely man, the lonely man 
frequently runs away to the hot sunl ght. 

Professor Marlingstone decided to run away. 

Others less filled with knowledge, . less 
methodical and precise might have drifted 
into extremely enlivening surroundings un- 
wittingly, but the professor, having spent the 
best part of his two and a half score years 
studying mental conditions, a:rived at his de- 
termination to enter the world of levity by 
most carefully conceived plans. 

As he leaned both elbows on his desk the 
night after his friend’s departure, the light 
from his reading lamp seemed fainter than 
usual, the room emptier. He felt the shadow 
of the separation and dealt with it as with a 
problem of his science to be mastered. 

It was after that night’s study of the situa- 
tion that Professor Marlingstone resolved to 
become sociable. And this decision brought 
to him no small amount of sunlight. Yet it 
would have been strange to an observer to 
note the puzzled expression upon the profes- 
sor’s brow as he planned sociability. His 
most abstruse propositions brought less per- 
plexity than the question as to how he should 
enjoy life as other men did. His only club 
was the Society for Psychical Research, his 
only amusement to attend its meetings once a 
month and read or listen to a paper with his 
worthy gray-haired colleagues. His knowl- 
edge of youth gained in the class-room was 
necessarily biassed, and his own boyhood (if he 
had ever known one) he had forgotten. 

Indeed, Phineas Marlingstone, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D., etc , had been christened by an 
irreverent student, ‘‘ Phinny, the fossil,”’ a 
sobriquet which cut deeper into the profes- 
sor’s good nature and hurt more than one 
would have believed possible in a man with 
such ossified conditions attributed to him. 

‘*Phinny, the fossil, it shall be no longer,”’ 
observed the professor to himself and then his 
social life began. 

For two years he gave his leisure moments 
to the pursuit of pleasure with as much perse- 
verance and hard work as he had the many 
years to his science—and with fair success, so 
he told himself. He felt sure that some day 
he should conquer that shadow and forget the 
separation. It might be a long task, but he 
was accustomed to long tasks. After the two 
years he was wont to enumerate his social 
successes to himself somewhat in this wise : 

‘*T have now a circle of acquaintances with 
whom I am on the most friendly terms. 
Our small dinners once a fortnight are un- 


P Hineas Marlingstone, M.A., Ph.D., 


doubtedly diversions. Soon I shall be able to 
give them here occasionally if Mrs. Fen does 
not object [Mrs. Fen was the professor's 


_ guardian angel in the form of a housekeeper ]. 


—A nice quiet dinner now and then as a 
diversion when I am married.’’ 

So the professor was contemplating wedded 
life, regarding it as he would have a new ex- 
periment in his laboratory—as a very prom- 
ising experiment and a probable solution to 
his problem. His great knowledge of the 
human mind told him he was right. 

** She will entirely put away the shadow,” 
thought he. ‘“ A good child, and bright 
eyes she has, and a sweet nature, and kind 
words for old Phinny, the fossil. Her lack 
of learning enhances her value.*’ 

And then Professor Marlingstone allowed 
himself to conjure up pictures of coming 
evenings when he should sit there on one side 
of his reading lamp with his wife on the 
other, he forgetting his loss—the shadow 
that had not yet left his path—going over all 
the elementary studies with her, and forming 
her mind completely, as he had the minds of 
other much less attractive students partially. 
It was a pleasant picture, and one that many 
aman much more worldly has contemplated 
—that of molding a mind. 

So Phineas Marlingstone, M.A., Ph.D., 
L.L. D., married Jane Fen, the niece of that 
previously mentioned guardian angel—his 
housekeeper. 

And Mrs, Fen was pleased. 

None of the students at the University of 
America knew of the professor's marriage, 
which occurred with due quiet the first day of 
the winter vacation. But Professor Marling- 
stone determined to surprise several of his 
favorite scholars by invitations to an unusually 
large dinner (say of ten or twelve) after his 
return from his wedding tour, which, be it 
whispered, covered not even thirty miles from 
his own home. 

The eve of the wedding the professor al- 
ready imagined that the loss of two years ago 
was a thing entirely gone from his life; but 
two weeks later he wore an expression simi- 
lar to that often seen upon his face after the 
failure of a psychological experiment, perhaps 
caused by combustion due to some unlooked- 
for foreign elements among his chemicals. 
In truth, it was an unlooked-for foreign ele- 
ment which now wrinkled the professor’s 
brow —the shadow. 

Professor Marlingstone, however, assidu- 
ously spent his evenings carrying out his 
plans of molding a mind. Early in the night 
the two would begin with their books, and 
kindly he would go over the foundations of 
his early studies, and later her eyes would be- 
come heavy, and she would put a little hand 
on the arm of Phineas Marlingstone, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D., and, closing the book, say 
she was tired. It was at those moments that 
the professor looked as if his present problem 
were more difficult of solution than any which 
had gone before. 

He postponed the surprise party to his 
favorite scholars. 

At the end of the summer Jane Marling- 
stone (née Fen) spoke the English language 
with but infrequent errors of grammar and 
fewer lapses into slang than in the days of her 
maidenhood. Psychology, however, still re- 
mained a lesson to be learned in the very dis- 
tant future, 

His pictures of dual bliss soon faded, Mrs. 
Fen evidently considering herself a member 
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of the family (which she was, indeed, although 
the professor had probably overlooked the re- 
lationship). 

Then Professor Marlingstone found that 
besides elevating his wife he had elevated his 
housekeeper. 


* * * 


Now when he looks back over the past 
ten years Phineas Marlingstone has an ever- 
diminishing opinion of himself as a professor 
of psychology. Certain problems remain 
unsolved and foreign elements continually 
thwart his experimental calculations—Mrs. 
Fen being one of them. 

Professor Marlingstone’s favorite scholars 
have not yet been asked to dine with him. 
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MATRIMONIAL DON’ TS—STRIPES DOMINANT— 
AMAZING COSTUMES—HIM’S PLANS 
FOR SELF-REFRIGERATION 


, I \He subject, perhaps, which I began in 
my last paper might as well have its 
finis in this. I think indeed that 

matrimony is a vocation, and that some peo- 
ple are born to it and other people are never 
destined to marry. The Roman Catholics 
have religious vocations which biing a num- 
ber into the Church who are never fitted to 
be husbands and wives, but who are spiritu- 
ally above the common lot of humanity. 

I believe also more in marriages of reason 
than in those prompted by wild and spas- 
modic affection. There should always be 
respect and deference, and it should be re- 
membered that a wife is a companion and a 
helpmeet, and not a mere toy of the hour. 
I do not believe in very early marriages, 
agreeing with Shakespeare that a. young man 
married is aman that is marred. These 
youthful matches are apt to be too much the 
result of impulsiveness. And finally, people 
without money should not marry unless they 
are sure that the future will bring something 
tothem. It is acrime to ask a woman to 
leave her comfortable home to share dismal 
poverty. A woman should never marry un- 
less it is to better herself financially, except 
she has a large fortune in her own right, and 
then she may do as she chooses. She has 
the right to go into the market and get the 
best she can obtain for the worth of her 
money. ‘The French system of marriages, 
although far from perfect, is much better 
than ours. It certainly insures the couple 
against the misery of grinding poverty. 

The old idea that it is a disgrace to remain 
single is one of the absurd fantasies of an- 
other era, and to-day one-half the men—and 








in consequence many women—are not mar- 
ried, and the latter even are not suffering so- 
cial blight under this new state of things, but 
they are very much pleased with present con- 
ditions, since their single blessedness is en- 
tirely of their own choosing. 

All these remarks are however most des- 
ultory. I have run down from Newport 
where it is yet quite dull to the city. I must 
confess New York in midsummer does not 
possess many attractions. Long ago I had 
turned my back upon the roof garden habit. 
It is a tersible bore, 

The shops are actually dead. At our best 
haberdasheis there is the usual display of 
striped colored shirts, the summer ties of 
pongee silk (made now to tie a little fuller 
giving the very faintest suggestion of the but- 
terfly) and an enormous assortment of linen 
and marseilles ascots. Stripes dominate every- 
thing and you see them in hose as well as in 
linen, There is, however, an absolute drop- 
ping of all attempt at dress except comfortable 
mufti even at Newport, which is more un- 
conventional this summer than it has ever 
been, And yet there are men who make 
spectacles of themselves. I met one on a 
Long Branch boat some weeks ago who on 
the hottest day of the season wore the bright- 
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est of brown kid gloves. Those brown 
gloves haunted me during the entire trip. 
They matched absolutely in color his new 
shoes which looked painfully recent and 
which even several days active creaming had 
not been able to bring to a proper russet hue. 
And with this he was in blue flannel, he wore 
a pink shirt and a huge black silk bow anda 
very fancy rough sennet straw with a varie- 
gated ribbon around it. There was a foil to 
him in a gentleman in butternut brown— 
which is uncomfortably hot looking at this 
time—and a plaid shirt and a low cut ready- 
made—I knew it must have been because it 
fitted so ill and it had a price ticket still at- 
tached—a pink cotton tie and a hat with a 
red band. This latter personage was clean 
shaven and I really believe that he was bound 
for a place called Pleasure Bay, where I am 
told Thespians are wont to rally during the 
summer season. It isan art to look cool in 
warm weather but it is an art which we must 
practise daily and in which we should make 
ourselves perfect. I study carefully the diet 
of the tropics and I avoid alcohol although I 
take a Scotch or so during the evening or at 
dinner. Iam partial these times to curries 
and chutney and even Bombay duck, although 
it makes one drink so, and rice and as little 
meat as possible. I almost live on fruit and 
I leave cereals entirely alone. 

My best refreshment I find in my cold 
water plunges, of which I take at least three 
a day. I rise very early and avoid late hours. 
I find the summer mornings before the sun 
has much power most refreshing, and a walk 
at that time is certainly an appetizer for a 
very simple breakfast. And with good mufti 
and cvol iinen anda general appearance of not 
suffering from the intense heat, I can even 
make mid-summer pass in the city without it 
being in the least disagreeable. In fact it is 
so easy for a man to settle down to any mode 
of life if he will only plan it out and make up 
his mind to get some enjoyment out of it. 
A man’s clothes must be adapted to him, 
They must suit him as well as the 
time and the place, and the man himself 
must fit inthe scene. With a lictle philos- 
ophy ennui can be avoided under the most 
disastrous circumstances, and when you have 
rid yourself of the presence of that spectre 
half has been accomplished. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A ONE-PIECE HOUSE GOWN 

Hite négligées trimmed with lace are 

always most presentable, and if 

pretty to start with look well to 

the last. This is particularly true of white 

dotted, figured or striped lawns and swisses— 

dainty affairs, which are a pastime to make and 

which every woman should be able to make 

for herself. There is nothing so worthy of 

cultivation as the habit of always wearing 

fresh and pretty house gowns and in our per- 

son living upto the sweet attractiveness of 

lace and ribbon when we can afford it ; and 

when we cannot, nothing should hinder 

prettily modeled négligées in sufficient num- 
bers to be always spotless 

A very simple but graceful model is one 
which in one piece forms a well-hanging 
skirt, which is attached to a yoke in the 
back and draws into the figure without much 
fulness in the back, while in front, there 
being no yoke, the bodice line is preserved 
with just enough fulness to permit easy 
drapery over the bust when the gown is 
belted in properly. A graceful collar fits 
over the shoulders, forms a double jabot 
down the front to waist line. When lace is 
used, both insertion and edge are made to 
trim this collar effectively, and a ruffle on the 
bottom of the skirt repeats the same tiim- 
ming. Narrow lawn ruffling, trimmed to 
match, also trims the fronts, which are but- 
toned with small lace buttons. A sash of 
colored ribbon, tied in the back with very 
long ends, a neck ribbon to match, fastening 
in the back, with a few inches of quilled 
lace above, and pretty lace-trimmed sleeves 
leave nothing more to be desired. 

This same model, without any laee trim- 
ming, is very attractive when narrow ruffling 
to match the gown or plain white swiss ruf- 
fles are used for trimming, and even a sash 
of the same serves instead of ribbon. Where 
loose, flowing drapery in the back is more 








becoming the skirt is carried up and attached 
to the yoke with a certain fulness. 


DRESSING JACKETS TRIMMED WITH BANDS OF 
BATISTE 

There are very becoming little dressing- 
sacques which suggest smoking jackets made 
of white victoria lawn and faced around the 
neck and the bottom with a five-inch band of 
plain blue, pink or yellow batiste. As the 
fronts fly open these bands border them also. 
The sleeves hang straight from the shoulder 
and are quite wide at the bottom, only reach- 
ing across to the middle of the forearm, 
This border finishes the bottom of them also. 
For a two piece négligée a pretty white lawn 
skirt is tucked and trimmed with fine needle- 
work as elaborately as one may choose and in 
length it should touch the floor. A pretty 
jacket to wear with it is made of the same 
sheer lawn with an all needlework yoke and 
attached coilar in two parts set on a plain 
band and turning over, a ribbon passing 
underneath or silk cravat, the former having 
a bow at the front and back, Attached to 
the yoke and falling to the top of hips is a 
lawn flounce edged with fine needlework 
which is laid in inch-wide plaits. The front 
of yoke and part of the opening of flounce is 
fastened with pretty gold or jeweled studs. A 
silk or ribbon sash floats to the bottom of the 
skirt in the back. 

Ribbon corsets are usually worn with such 
négligées and over them exquisitely fine corset 
covers, The same model is most attractive 
if the expense of needlework is given up, the 
jacket flounce simply hemmed, and the yoke 
of tucked muslin, The skirt if not simply 
hemmed might be tucked five or seven rows 
an inch wide. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig 5195—Blue and white dotted India 
ie) silk skirt, Spanish flounce headed with 


a waved cord. Bodice simply made 
with a guimp of swiss and lace and a little 
strip of the lawn down the front. Around 
the shoulders a doubled bias ruffle of dull an- 
tique velvet finished in front with a flat bow. 
Above the velvet the silk is corded in about 
a three inch band. Collar of tucked swiss 
over silk. Hat of rough black straw trimmed 
with bunches of cherries and black stiff 
wings. 

Fig. 5196—French percale in white with 
an old blue stripe. The bodice is tight 4t- 
ting with the stripes running across the front. 
An embroidery jacket entirely covers the 
back and forms a boléro in front, Sleeves 
are cut on the bias and are without trimming. 
Apron of the skirt made with stripes running 
down, on the extension they run horizontal. 
The apron is defined with insertion which 
matches the embroidery of the jacket. Hat 
of dead white chip trimmed with large moiré 
rosette in old blue, and black wings lying flat 
to the hat. 

Fig. 5197—Figured organdie in violet and 
blue. Full skirt with many rows of Valen- 
ciennes insertion down the front and around 
the back. Insertion extending up on bodice 
and crossed in squares to match the skirt, 
Bodice very full gathered into collar of violet 
taffeta with little lace revers in the back. 
Sash of violet silk gauze trimmed at the bot- 
tom with a deep flounce of handsome Valen- 
ciennes lace and little quilling of gauze. Neo- 
politan straw hat with blue taffeta bows and 
large sprays of lilac on one side. 

Fig. 5209—Gray linen traveling frock, 
The linen is very coarse and most artistic and 
let me add is only to be found in one shop in 
New York. Skirt cut circular trimmed 
with golden brown silk braid loosely woven. 
Three rows of the braid cross each other in 
front and continue around the skirt about 
four inches from the bottom. Jacket cut 
even with waist line in the back and with 
two square tabs in front. Sleeves are plain 
and there is a sailor collar, broad and short, 
ending in front in square revers. Around the 
back of the jacket three rows of braid are 
sewn matching the skirt trimming; this braid 
crosses in front over a full soft white muslin 
vest and is crossed fastened over steel buttons 
as frogs would be, so when the gown is off 
they hang free. Girdle of white taffeta and 
tucked collar of the same with large soft tie 
of muslin. Small hat worn far back on the 
head, gray straw braid with black trimming 
and brownish quills. 








Fig. 5212—White organdie with full 
flounce. Skirt headed with fine black chan- 
tilly insertion put on in scallops. Bodice 
opens at the side and shows a full white 
chiffon puff strapped over with lace frogs. 
Plain side of the bodice apliquéd with black 
lace leaves. Bias ruffle trimmed with inser- 
tion cut out underneath finishes the neck of 
the bodice. Guimp of black lace showing 
the throat through. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves 
tucked in groups of two. 

Fig. 5214—Carriagecostume. Plaid grena- 
dine in deep slate color over green lining. 
Skirt long and sheath like trimmed with 
scrolls of black satin ribbon, bottom of the 
skirt finished with a pinked quilling of black 
chiffon. The bodice has a little boléro, and 
sleevcs of the grenadine. The vest is a smart 
combination of white cloth and white taffeta 
latticed with the very narrowest black velvet 
ribbons. From the boléro black velvet rib- 
bons tie on the shoulders in two ends. The 
silk of the bodice is defined with chiffon 
quilling. Walking hat of black chiffon 
trimmed with white lace, black feathers and 
white violets. 

Fig. 5215—Smart bluet taffeta frock for 
dress occasion. The skirt is made Spanish 
flounce and separate from the lining which 
is of brocade, the very newest lining, by the 
way, for handsome gowns. This brocade is 
lighter in tone than the silk but* the same 
color. The flounce is joined to the skirt 
with a vine design in black embroidery, The 
bodice has a tucked yoke and vest trimmed 
with five rows of lace. The bodice proper is 
cut over this in scollops outlined with a 
deeper shade of mirror velvet embroidered at 
one edge and finished at one edge and finished 
at the other with a narrow plissé of a very 
much lighter shade bluet than any used on 
the gown before, Little shoulder capes are 
of velvet with silk and embroidery border. 
Sleeves tucked in groups finished at the hand 
with small velvet bands, embroidery and 
plisse, A jeweled belt is worn with the gown 
and beneath it little square embroidered tabs 
are seen, WHat of corn color trimmed with 
black lace jetted and stiff taffeta bows. 

Fig. 5221—White nun’s veiling. Prin- 
cesse model, trimmed with soutache braid. A 
polonaise effect is given with the braid sewn 
flat and close together. The braid covers 
nearly the entire gown. Belt of gold; nar- 
row chemisette vest and collar of tucked 
organdie, Tight sleeves with three ruffles at 
the top edged with two rows of soutache 
braid. 

Fig. 5222—Blue serge traveling frock, 
Plain skirt attached to the lining which is of | 
the same color silk. Jacket with long nar- 
row revers. Plain sleeves, vest of Persian | 
embroidery and lace cravat. Hat of rough | 
blue straw trimmed with a Roman scarf and 
black quills. 

Fig 5236—Quaint wrap made of heavy 
twisted silk cord and chiffon, the lining is of 
white satin, The cord is sewn on a stole of | 
white satin which extends about half a yard 
below the waist ; from this stole extend little 
plaited ruffles of chiffon, broad over the 
sooulders and narrowing in at the woist. The 
back is the same as the front and both are | 
held fast at the waist to a ribbon belt. The 
little capot is made of satin anda nariow | 
chiffon ruche and is very useful and attractive 
to wear summer nights when one dines out. 
It takes the place of a lace scarf or veil and 
is far more becoming. 


PAGE 33 


Picture Hart of white Neapolitan straw, | 
tuimmed with pink ostrich feathers, pink 
satin bows and streameis. 

PAGE 35 

Lert Ficure—Gown of light blue cham- 
bray with a sailor collar of white lawn edged 
with insertion and a lace trimmed ruffle. 
Yoke of tucked chambray and insertion. 
Sash of figured blue ribbon Ruffles on the | 
skirt of chambray edged with lace and headed 
with insertion. 

Ricut Ficure—Gown of pink and white 
striped lawn, trimmed with fine lawn em- | 
broidery and insertion. Belt and collar of | 
pink taffeta. 

_ PAGE 37 

ArTerNoon Frock of fine blue and white | 








sertion and ruffles of organdie edged with 
lace. 
PAGE 38 
Gown of dull old rose, trimmed with 
black braid. A shirt is worn with this suit 
of white embroidered lawn. Patent leather 
belt with gold buckle. Black hat, trimmed 
with spotted net and cocks” feathers, 
PAGE 39 
Morninc Gown of blue serge, trimmej 
with black satin bands. Surplice front of 
shirred muslin. Collar of shirred muslin in. 
side front of orange chiffon. Belt of black 
satin. Hat of coarse yellow straw, trimmed 
with black ostrich plumes. 
PAGE 42 
House Dress of silver gray cachemire, with 
front and sleeves of tucked lawn. Shoulder 
revers of white lawn trimmed with mull 
ruches one of which continues down the 
front and around the bottom of the skirt, 
Knots and belt of black satin. 


PAGE 43 


Urrer Lerr Ficure—Garniture for a 
plain bodice of rose-pink tucked taffeta edged 
with white lace, collar and shoulder knots of 
pink taffeta mbbon, 

Lower Lert Ficure—Garniture for a 
bodice of white mousseline de soie plissé, 
from which turn revers of blue corded silk 
with applications of lace, a plissé of silk mus- 
lin finished with a jabot of lace. Collar and 
tabs of light blue silk. 

Centre Ficurss.—Collar and cuffs of fine 
cambric embroidery, edged with valenciennes 
lace. 

Upper Ricut Ficure.—Ruche of change- 
able taffeta, with jabct of lace edged with 
plissé of taffeta. 

Lower Lert.—Fancy cravate of embroid- 
ered tule. 
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FOR THE SUFFERING 
SOLDIERS 


Here have been many plans of late for 
the purpose of raising funds to assist 


the charitable work of caring for 
our sick and wounded soldiers in Cuba. One 
is particularly worthy of mention, that of the 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., manufacturers of dress 


| linings, of this city, many of which are known 


to Vogue readers by the name of American 
Queen, Giant Fabric, Silver Sheen, e’c. 

It is their intention to devote to this chari- 
table work a percentage of the sales of three 
of their skirting fabsics for six months. 

The plan will undoubtedly prove to be most 
popular as it affords to every charitably 
inclined purchaser of these skirtings the 
satisfaction of knowing that she is doing 


| something in the cause of Patriotism and 


Benevolence. 
In future the style of goods which are to be 


| sold for this purpose will bear the following 
| additional ticket : 


AND NAVY SKIRTINGS 
3 per crnt of the gross receipts to go to aileviate 
the sufferings of our sick and wounded soldie:s. 





The amount raised will be given to Sur- 
geon- General Geo. M. Sternberg, by direction 


organdie with entire shirred bodice and | of the administration, to be distributed where 


sleeves. 


Bodice and skirt trimmed with in-' it is most needed, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stall name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue, . 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nel- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided @ pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. ‘ : 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of theirletter paper. 

4) —— questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vi oguey that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenie ce in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 
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Red Cross Subscriptions— 


1137. 
Corset Maker. To K. M.—(1) Will 
you kindly give me the following addresses ? 
Red Cross Society—where to send a small 
monthly contribution. 

(2) The name of a good corset maker— 
that is, where I may have coisets made to 
order, 

(1) A monthly subscription for the benefit 
of the Red Cross Society may be sent to Mr. 
Frederick D. Tappen, 320 Broadway, treas- 
urer of the American National Red Cross 
Relief Committee. 

(2) You may have corsets made to order 
by Miss T. T. Schneider, 11 East 33d St. 


Illustrations of these corsets were published 
in Vogue 28 April, page 274. 


1138. Baby Pillow. To Virginia,— 
I wish to give a friend a baby pillow made of 
thread-cambric with ruffle hemstitched, edged 
with lace; will you kindly advise which 
would be in the better taste, to have crest or 
coat-of-arms with the initials or monogram 
embroidered on it, or simply have crest above, 
initials or monogram alone. 

The prettiest baby pillows have neither 
crest, coat of-arms nor initials, but are made 
of fine nainsook or lawn and embroidered all 
over with tiny rose buds, forget-me-nots or 
some small flower, are made up over a color 
and edged with a flounce of lawn trimmed 
with lace. If you especially desire the pillow 
to be marked use the monogram of the 
mother, not a crest nor coat-of-a1 ms. 


1139. Cotillon 


To 


Favors. H.— 





bought at Wanamaker’s for a moderate price 
—silk flags, flag ribbon, silk flag squarcs for 
sofa pillows, also cotton squares for piazza 
pillows, flag pins, picture frames, etc. 

The pins and emblems are 5 cen's apiece, 
the cotton squares 5 cents. These also make 
pretty work bags. 

These articles make pretty german fa- 
vors. A nice favor for women are bottles 
of Lubin’s perfume—sweet pea, chypre and 
violette de Parme being special favorites, and 
tied with bows of flag ribbon they are more 
attractive, as red, white or blue are the colors 
most desired at present. 


1140. Luncheon of Eight—After- 


noon Entertainment for about Thirty. 


To Gold Leaf.—(1) Will Vogue kindly 
give me some hints concerning the decora- 
tions and menu for a luncheon for eight per- 
sons? The flowers will be sweet-peas. 





5222 


Where may German favors be obtained ? 
Also furnishings at retail of campaign articles 
—such as small flags, etc. ? 

Please give names of firms where they 
may be procured most reasonably ? 

The best way to procure cotillon favors, un- 
less you wish to arrange them yourself, is to 
purchase them from someone who makes it a 
specialty, and has all the new ideas. 

La Pensée, 140 Bellevue Ave., Newport, 
R. I., and 403 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and Miss Heath, both have attractive 
cotillon favors. It is always more expensive 
to buy your favors than to fix them yourself. 

Campaign articles of all kinds can be 


(2) Also please give me some new ideas 
in entertaining guests at an afternoon party, 
the number of guests ranging from sixteen to 
thirty. 

(1) In serving your luncheon, if you have 
a handsome dining table with polished top, 
use a centrepiece and doylies instead of a 
table-cloth. Arrange the sweet peas in a 
silver or cut-glass bowl. If you have a piece 
of tin to fit the bow! with perforations in it, 
the peas will be much easier to arrange, as 
you can place them at any angle desired, 
Put this in the centre of the table and on 
each cornet of the centrepiece, or if it is 
round within a suitable distance of the bowl, 


FOR ‘*‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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place a slender vase filled with peas and as- 
paragus, or some feathery green fern. If ic 
is necessary to use a table-cloth, use only the 
centrepiece-and place the flowers in the same 
manner. 
(2) An appetizing menu for a summer 
luncheon would be : 
Musk melons 
Clam broth 
Sweetbreads and mushrooms in pannikins 


Sherry 
Broiled chicken 
Green peas Potatoes 
Claret 


Stuffed egg. plant 
Soft-shell crabs 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Biscuits glacés 
Fancy cakes 
Coffee 
Créme de menthe 





(3) It is very difficult to give you any new 
ideas for entertaining, almost everything that 


is amusing having been done. You do not 
say if you wish to entertain in the house or 
out of doors. 

Bicycle gympkana races are diverting for out 
of doors; even if everyone does not ride they 
are amusing to watch. If you remain indoors 
you can play seven-handed progressive euchre 
or set game. ‘To answer this question satis- 
factorily you should give us some idea of the 
size of your house, the average age of the 
guests and the means at your disposal. 
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